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Have you climbed Mt. Comfort or are you 
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still in the Valley of Jar? 

Walking through life is rough, even in its 
best spots,on hard leather heels under feet. 
People who ride, smooth out rough places with 
rubber tires. Why not cushion the shoes with 
new rubber and get to the Height of Comfort? 

It is so simply done with O’Sullivan Rubber 


Heels. It is marvelous. 
But buying substitutes means falling by the 
wayside. 
pair may be attached for soc.; detached, 35c. 


DEALER OR MAKER 
0’ SULLIVAN RUBBER CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Heels of New Rubber 
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‘YOST WRITING MACHINE COMPANY. 


FOR THE OPERATOR, 





Light Action and Convenient Devices 


FOR THE PURCHASER, 
Beautiful Work, Durability and 
Quietness. 


YOST WRITING MACHINE CO., 245 B’way, N.Y. 
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THe Latest MacmiILLaAn PuBLICATIONS 





FICTION 


By the author of “ Elizabeth 
and her German Garden,” etc. 


The Adventures of 
Elizabeth in Rugen 


“The real charm of the delectable Elizabeth's 
books is her own refined, tender, wholesome womanly 
nature beneath their buoyant optimism and intellec- 
tual vivicity.”"—The Record-Herald, Chicago. 

Cloth, $1.50. 


Mr. EDEN PHILLPOTTS’ 
The American Prisoner 


A STORY OF DARTMOOR IN 1812. 
‘*Head and shoulders above any other book of the 
month ° ( every el 


» « ° p t that makes 
for interest.”— Baltimore Sun. 
Fourth Edition. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50, 


Mr. CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY’S 


A Little Traitor to the South 


A well-told story, quick in action, tense and well- 

sustained in its climax, distinctly southern in tone, a 

“war-time comedy with a tragic interlude.” 
Illustrated in colors by A. D. Rahn, with 
decorations by C. Z. Hooper. Cloth, $1.50. 





SARA ANDREW SHAFER’S 


The Day Before Yesterday 


is the story of a lovely trying child told with rare 
understanding of the child’s point of view, in a strain 
of half wistful, half amused reminiscence. 

“Tt leaves an impression of cleanness, and coolness 
and sweet living, on the memory,” says the New York 
Evening Post. loth, $1.50. 


Miss MARGERY WILLIAMS’ 


The Price of Youth 


is a clever, insistent drawing—a vivid sketch, full of 
individuality and wit, of the unusual but by no means 
improbable circumstances of a girl’s existence among 
the pines of an out-of-the-way village in lie ta 


Miss MARGARET SHERWOOD’S 


The Storv of King Sylvain 
and Queen Aimee 


A dainty, poetic story of how two royal lovers escaped 
the court and wandered unafraid in the forest to find 
gladness, home and a garden; also of how with great 
misgiving they brought a litile son to claim his own. 
Decorated and Illustrated by 

Sarah 8. Stiliwell. Cloth, $1.50. 


ONOTO WATANNA’S 


Daughters of the Nijo 


gives an unusually interesting view of the Imperial 
court. By the author of “The Wo»ing of Wistaria,” 
“A Japanese Nightingale” and ‘The Heart of Hya- 
cinth.’ lilustrated in colors and decorated 

by Kiyokichi Sano. Cloth, $1.50. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Mr. FREDERICK AUSTIN OGG 


Indiana University 


The Ovening of the 
Mississippi 


A STRUGGLE FOR SUPREMACY 

IN THE AMERIOAN INTERIOR 
The story of the prolonged diplomatic negotiation in 
which the purchase of Louisiana was but one Incident 
—an important one to be sure. Four nations, a 
France, England and the United States, were m 
time to time involved in it. and no account of the 
great Middle West is complete without a careful sur- 
vey of its devious courses. 
“A thoroughly well done and satisfacto lece of 
work.” —New York Sun. nce 

Cloth, 8v0, $2.00 net (postage, 22c.). 


By LEWIS O. BRASTOW, D.D. 


Yale University 


Representative Modern 
Preachers 


Careful and critical estimates of the leaders of various 
schools of preaching during the last century, includ- 
ing such men as Robertson, Beecher, Bushnell and 
Phillips Brooks. 
“Tt is unique inits class .. . a selection so mad 
as to illustrate the leading forms in which Christian. 
truth can be presented.”—T. T. Munger. 

* Cloth, crown 8vo, $1.50 net (postage, 18¢.) 


Dr. SAMUEL D. McCONNELL, 
Rector of All Soul’s Church, New York 


Christ 


The author of “ The Evolution of Immortality” aims 
to substitute for the blurred, indistinct doctrinal con- 
ception of Christ a clear and simple outline as the 
sufficient basis of religious faith. 

Cloth, 16mo, $1.25 net (postage 10c.). 


Dr. JOHN WILLIAMS STREETER’S 


The Fat of the Land 


“It is wonderfully attractive. - and withal is as 
practical and full of common sense as a balance sheet.” 
—Brooklyn Eagle. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net (postage, 18c.) , 


Mr. JACK LONDON’S 


The People of the Abyss 


“The underworld of London has been pictured many 
times before . . . But Mr. London alone has made 
it real and present to us.”—/ndependent. 

New and cheaper edition, cloth, 4150 net (postage 20c.), 


By PAUL H. HANUS 


Harvard University 


A book for any interested reader a8 well as for the 
teacher whose direct work is in the methods of pre- 
paring a pupil in an all-around way for the duties of 
an active life. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net (postage, 18¢e.). 





On NET books ordered from the publishers, carriage is uniformly an extra charge. 


The Macmillan Company, Publishers, 


66 FIFTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK 
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The Truth About the Trusts 


A Description and Analysts of the American Trust Movement 








By JOHN MOODY 


Editor ‘‘ Moody’s Manual of Corporation Securities ” 


COMPREHENSIVE WORK, embracing descriptions, histories and 

analyses of all the Great Trusts, Industrial, Franchise and 

Transportation, and full statistical facts regarding the entire 

Trust movement. About 445 Trusts are represented in the 
book, with a total capitalization of $20,379,162,551, and embracing 
more than 8,600 original companies. 

A volume of 540 large octavo pages, beautifully bound in green buckram, 

untrimmed edges, gilt top, etc. A very handsome volume. For sale by 


leading booksellers, or will be sent to any address on receipt of price, 
$5.00 met (add 27 cents for postage), by the publishers, 


MOODY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


35 NASSAU STREET, NEw YORK CHICAGO BRANCH, 79 DEARBORN STREET 




















W ®.SAN SBR Srencis aie its cheat Fo HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


| advancement. Give age, quan MEAD & 00., New York. THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


offers four-year courses of 8 

Romei ke’s Press Cutting Civil, Mechanical, and Klectrieal Emgingering: Mt ne and Metal 

Bureau lurgy, Architecture, Landscape Architecture, Forestry, Chemistry, 
will send you all newspaper clippings which may appear | schools’ tomy and Hygiene (preparation for medical 
about you, your friends, or apy subject on which you want : Gen 
to be “up-to-date.” Every newspaper and ‘odical of 
importance in the United States and Europe is searched. may be admitted 
Terms, $5.00 for 100 notices. on 
HENRY ROMEIKE, Inc., 33 Union Square, N. Y¥ 


““NEW TRUTHS FOR A 
NEW AGE” sonn’Preciana. 


ConTents.—Why was a New Church inaugurated a 
hundred years ago ?—The Lord’s Second Coming an accom- 
lished fact.—The Inspiration and Interpretation of the 
ord of God.—The -Une God: How to understand the 
Divine Trinity without dividing the divine Unity.—Man a 
Spiritual Being ruined by Sin.—How did the Lord Jesus 
Christ save Man ?—The Resurrection: How and When do 
the Dead rise ?—The Judgment: When, Where, and How is 
ee ey sh 
, New ure ms, ° t., 

New York City. Send for Catalogue. Yale Cornell ani lending cok 

















Senne: 
Fail Normal and Commercial 
departments. tites nominal. 


EDUCATION 
Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Admits to Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, Wells, 
Mt. Holyoke. Beautiful grounds Golf, Basket Ball, 
Tennis, Field Hockey, Horseback Riding. 


Mrs. E. P. Underhill, M.A., Prin., - Lowell, Mass. 


OBERLINa«as 
Theological Seminary! The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


72nd year opens Sept. 2 Strong courses with special advantages 70 Fitth Avenue w 
: in the College and Conservatory of Music ~~ Recommends teachers to colleges, venga, and Tamilies. Advises 


Prot. E. I. BOSWORTH, Dean, Oberlin Ohio. parents about schools, m. O. Pratt, Mgr. 
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The New 
International Encyclopedia 


Editors-in-Chief : 
DANIEL COIT GILMAN, LL.D. 
President Johns Hopkins University (1876-1902), President of Carnegie Institution. 


HARRY THURSTON PECK, Ph.D., L.H.D. FRANK MOORE COLBY, M.A. 


Professor in Columbia University. Late Professor in New York University. 








The Nation, New York: The Sun, New York: 
As an Encyclopedia of American interests for American As it stands, The New International is the most helpful 
readers it is undoubtedly the best and fullest in existence. Encyclopedia in English that we have seen. 








Hamilton Wright Mabie: William R. Harper, D.D., Pres’t University of Chicago: 

I have found The New International Encyclopedia ready I have had occasion to use The New International Ency- 
to answer all my questions and give me all the information [ clo: ja. The articles I have consulted are well written 
ask. The most careful person need not fear to trust it and show evidence of a thorough and  anmanypeny J grasp of 
implicitly, It happily combines scholarly exactness of the subject. The name of President Gilman as chief editor 
knowledge with simplicity and interest of statement. guarantees that the work has been thoroughly done, 

















An entirely ew work. Not a revision of, nor based upon any existing work. Every 
subject completely, exhaustively treated down into the year 1903. Comprehensive, accu- 
rate, trustworthy, impartial, and intelligible. The most com- 

petent specialists have contributed to its various departments, 





The advance sales have already exceeded $1,000,000. 
Over 700 public libraries have purchased this 
Encyclopedia. 


It is not a Dictionary but a perfect Encyclopedia 
worthy of its name. 17 Royal Octavo volumes. More 
than 16,000 pages. 65,000 separate articles—double the 
number found in any other encyclopedia in the English 
language. 100 full-page co.cred lithographs. 600 full- 
page engravings. More than 7,000 illustrations. Every- 
thing arranged for quick reference by busy men 


and women. 
The New International, now practically complete, 
is still offered at a special introductory price, so low 
and on terms so easy that every book-loving indi- 
vidual may possess it and not feel the outlay. 
There is a host of reasons why The New ‘4S 
i Y 
International Encyclopedia is best for 4S MEAD & CO. 
American readers, but it is impossible y New York: 
to present them in an advertisement. r : 
d 80. 62 Please send, without cost 
We have therefore prepared an “8 to me, the handeome book de- 
page book containing handsome Sy scribing THE NEW INTER- 
illustrations and maps, and Ly ; eee ENCYCLOPA:DIA 
sas : "= = containing specimen pages, 
fully describing this mon- S colored illustrations, maps and informa- 
umental work, which g tion regarding discount and easy-payment 
wewill send youfree gy plan for INDEPENDENT readers. 
ai eee upon request. s 
>. f CS Use annexed Ly, 
Sour ie dssiiniiniinsiaiiteniasiaioaninns 


DODD, MEAD & CO. 


372 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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For Fashion's 
Latest Word 


—thiere is but one magazine that can be relied upon to cover 
every department of Woman's Dress, authoritatively. 


And just so, Her Home is thoroughly treated of—every room in 
it—attractively, tastefully, by but one magazine / 

And Her Personal Beauty is adequately and scientifically 
taught—in but one magazine! 

Her Children, Her Social Life, Her Reading, and Her Recreations 
all find fullest and most helpful expression in but one magasine ! 


If you would appreciate all this, 





THE APRIL NUMBER IS NOW OUT! 


Of your newsdealer or any Butterick agent, or of the publishers, at 15 cents a copy; $1.00 a year. 
THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY, Limited, Butterick Building, New York. 
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both ways. 


plete stock and explains our plans. 


THE COLUMBUS 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


FROM the 
FACTORY 


in buying your carriage from us. We 
grade vehicles, harness, etc., and sell 
direct, at cost, with only a small profit added, which means 
a@ saving to you of one-third on every purchase. We 
guarantee satisfaction or refund money and pay freight 


Send for our free catalogue, which shows our com- 


CARRIAGE AND HARNESS COMPANY, 













DR. HALLS, BALSAM 


Hall’s Balsam is the best cough medicine that 
can be bought already prepared. 

It will cure a cough or a cold quicker than by 
sending for a physician, and at a less cost. 

It has been a standard remedy for nearly fifty 
years ; its merits are unquestioned. 

Hall’s Balsam should be in every family med- 
icine chest ready for immediate use when a 
cough or a cold first manifests itself. 








For sale by Druggists in three sizes: 
25c., soc. and $1.00 a bottle 


sre £123 Dr SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 
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DO YOU SHOOT? 


THEN 
The You Should Shoot 
Parker 









Automatic 
Ejector 


Best Ejector Mechanism on Earth 


The Best Shots shoot and recommend 


The Parker 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
PARHER BROS.™E=RIDEN 


NEW YORK SALESROOM: 
No. 32 Warren Street 
























WILLIAM HORATIO CLARKE, 


ORGANIST, MUSICAL AUTHOR AND 
ADVISORY ORGAN CORRESPONDENT 


(£ditor of Organ Department of “ The Musician" published by 
Oliver Ditson Co., Boston) 


Personal attention and special information given to Clergymen, 
Church Committees, Organists and Choir Directors, concerning 
Organs and Organ Building. Letters of inquiry always welcome. 
Address at Clarigold Manse, READING, Mass, 


READING NOTICES 


FLORIDA—AUGUSTA—THOMASVILLE. 
Reached quickly by the through train service of the 
Atlantic Coast Line, 1161 Broadway, ‘Phone, 2142 Madison. 
—Adv. 














PARKER GUNS. 

If you do any shooting use the best kind of a gun. For 
more than forty years Parker Brothers, of Meriden, Conn., 
have been making shot guns, and the testimony of experts 
is that the Parker guns are the best. ’ 


THE HEIGHT OF GOMFORT. 

We wonder how many of our readers know the comfort of 
walking on rubber heels. To those who do not we suggest © 
an immediate trial. We also suggest that they insist upon © 
having the O’Sullivan rubber heels. Any dealer or boot © 
maker will attach a pair for 50 cents, or ystems f be secured © 
detached for 35 cents by addressing the O’Sullivan Rubber 
Company, Lowell, Mass. 



























Pennsylvania Railroad’s Washington Tours. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad’s sixth three-day perso: -) 
conducted tour to Washington wili leave New York, Brook- 
lyn, Newark, Elizabeth, and Trenton March 28. Round-trip 
rates—only difference being in the hotel selected in Wash- — 
ington—are $12 and $14.50 from New York ; $10.50 or $18.00 
from Trenton, and proportionate rates from other points, 
Tickets cover railroad transportation for the round tri 
and hotel accommodations. A _ special side trip to Mt. 
Vernon may also be taken. All tickets are £ for ten 
days, with special hotel rates at expiration of hotel coupon. 
For itineraries and full information apply to Ticket Agents ; 
Tourist Agents, 268 Fifth Avenue, New York; 4 Court 
Street, newydd or Geo. W. Boyd, General Passenger 
Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, Pa.—Adv. 


A UNIQUE BOSTON ENTERPRISE, 

The New Beaconsfield, recently opened in the Brookline © 
section of Boston, supplies the Hub with a spring, summer — 
and autumn as well as winter hotel, which is ideai in its ” 
equipment, location and surroundings. It is situated in a” 
large private park of ten acres, being well shielded from the 
east winds by Corey Hill. There are extensive stables, the 
best equipped automobile station in New England, and a 
tennis court. New York automobilists visiting Boston will 
find this a delightful and convenient —_ place, with 
facilities for a electric vehicles. The New Beacons- 
field is a family hotel, offering the conveniences of quiet 
home living without the annoyance of domestic complica- 
tions at a most reasonable cost. Among the unique features 





of this house may be mentioned the small and beautifully 
decorated dining rooms and the system of heating and ven- 
Henry M. Whitney, and 


tilation. The hotel is owned by 
has been ed and furnished under the personal super- 
vision of the general r, Mr. E. R Knapp, to whom 
applications for accommodation should be addressed. 
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The Care of Blankets. 7 


a ‘ - ‘ said 
Never let blankets remain in service after they are soiled; dirt jenn 
rots the fiber and invites moths. Because of the peculiar saw- we ; 
tooth formation of wool hair it is necessary that a pure soap, as om 
" , ; . peopl 
made of the best materials, be used; a cheap soap, especially ne 


one which contains rosin, will cause the blanket to become “7 
— 1 


hard by matting the fiber. . Senat 
have 
To Wash Blankets and Retain their Softness. tg 
1S 
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will b 
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Dissolve shavings of Ivory Soap in boiling water; add cold water until nearly lukewarm. 
Immerse a blanket and knead with the hands ; rinse in clean warm water in which also some 
Ivory Soap has been dissolved. Dry in a place that is neither very warm nor very cold. 
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Survey of the World 


Rhode Island is the first 
State to elect delegates to 
the Democratic National 
Convention, and six of her eight dele- 
gates are for Mr. Hearst. There was a 
contest between two factions, one (in 
favor of Hearst) commanded by John 
J. Fitzgerald, of Pawtucket, Democratic 
leader in the Legislature, and ex-Mayor 
Greene, of Woonsocket, member of the 
National Committee; the other by Col. 
Samuel R. Honey, of Newport, and Pat- 
rick H. Quinn, chairman of the State 
Committee. Mr. Hearst’s friends (mostly 
from the cities and manufacturing 
towns) controlled the convention by a 
small majority. Having chosen six of 
the eight delegates, they permitted the 
two remaining places to be taken by 
Honey and Quinn. No _ instructions 
were given, but after the convention the 
six Hearst men adopted resolutions in 
favor of Hearst and the unit rule. Col. 
Honey says he will never vote for Hearst. 
In the convention Richard B. Comstock 
said that it would be “infamous” to 
nominate Hearst, “a man who would 
buy the Presidency by check and cheek.” 
Mr. Hearst’s followers commended him 
as one who had “ fought the battle of the 
people against the monopolies.” It is re- 
ported that Mr. Bryan will present Mr. 
Hearst’s name in the national convention. 
—In New York, ex-Senator Hill and ex- 
Senator Edward Murphy, Jr., of Troy, 
have joined hands for Judge Parker, af- 
ter warring against each other for years. 
This means defeat for Charles F. Mur- 
phy, the Tammany leader. Judge Par- 
ker’s supporters will control the conven- 
tion, and it is expected that the delegates 
will be instructed to vote for him. The 
Tammany léader has said that Mr. Cleve- 
land would be the strongest of all pos- 


The Field of 
Politics 


sible candidates, but Mr. Cleveland re- 
marks that this expression of opinion and 
preference does not in any way affect the 
decision announced by himself some time 
ago “as strongly as the English language 
could make it.” He deplores the use of 
his name in New York to the disadvan- 
tage of another candidate——Before Mr. 
Hanna’s death the two Senators from 
Ohio disagreed as to certain post offices. 
Mr. Foraker desired that the postmasters 
at Lima and Napoleon should be dis- 
placed by men of his selection; Mr. 
Hanna asked that these officers should 
not be disturbed. Last week, Mr. For- 
aker’s candidates were nominated and 
confirmed.—Senator Scott appears to 
have inherited from Mr. Hanna the task 
of leading the opposition to the promo- 
tion of General Leonard Wood. In ad- 
dition to his own remarks he has submit- 
ted a long argument prepared by Mr. 
Hanna, in which all the charges against 
General Wood are elaborately set forth. 
It is expected, however, that the nomi- 
nation for promotion will soon be con- 
firmed. 
& 

Much excitement and 
anger were caused in 
the House, at Washing- 
ton, last week, by the reply of the Post 
Office Department to the request of the 
Post Office Committee for the official 
record in support of the assertions of the 
original Bristow report concerning the 
recommendations and requests of Con- 
gressmen relating to additional clerk hire 
allowances and the leasing of rooms or 
buildings for post offices. This reply was 
laid before the House by unanimous vote 
of the committee. In the instances cited 
the names of more than 140 Representa- 
tives or Senators are involved. The 
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Excitement Over 
a Postal Report 
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statement covers 218 pages, and is con- 
sidered in our editorial pages. There 
was complaint that essential parts of the 
record had been omitted. In the course 
of the debate the Department and its 
officers were sharply attacked and de- 
nounced by prominent Republicans, who 
asserted that an attempt had been made 
to connect them with the corruption and 
crimes of those who have been indicted. 
Mr. Grosvenor declared that it was an in- 
famous outrage. Mr. Hill said that the 
report was the product of a liar and a 
scoundrel. Mr. Bristow was called all sorts 
of names, but it was afterward shown 
that he had been ill for several weeks and 
had not seen the report. Democrats in- 
sisted that Postmaster-General Payne 
had taken this method of restraining the 
House from subjecting “his rotten De- 
partment” to thorough investigation. 
They called him a “ distinguished im- 
becile.” Mr. Jenkins, of Wisconsin, said 
that Mr. Bristow ought to be removed 
at once. At times there was an evident 
inclination to hold the President respon- 
sible for the alleged injustice and incom- 
pleteness of the statement, and Mr. Wil- 
liam Alden Smith’s nomination of 
Speaker Cannon for the Presidency was 
favorably received. The House was in 
a very ugly mood. At last it was decided 
that there should be no comprehensive 
investigation of the Department, but that 
the obnoxious report should be referred 
to a select committee, with the under- 
standing that the members affected by it 
should be heard, and that all official pa- 
pers relating to their dealings with the 
Department should be produced. The 
committee is composed of Messrs. Mc- 
Call, of Massachusetts ; Hitt, of Illinois; 
Burton, of Ohio; Metcalf, of California ; 
McDermott, of New Jersey; Bartlett, of 
Georgia, and Richardson, of Alabama. 
The report contains the name of no one 
of these. 

5] 

Congress has re- 
ceived from the 
President the report 
of an investigation made by Charles J. 
Bonaparte and Clinton R. Woodruff con- 
cerning charges against the Commission 
to the Five Civilized Tribes in Indian 
Territory (the Dawes Commission), 
made by Mr. Brosius, of the Indian 
Rights Association. The investigators 


Offenses of the 
Dawes Commission 


say that while some suggestions of the 
Brosius report were not justified by the 
facts, its specific allegations against Fed- 
eral officials are substantially true. The 
situation, they assert, involves “ imme- 
diate danger of ruin to the genuine In- 
dian population, and profound discredit 
to the United States, exciting reasonable 
discontent on the part of all classes of the 
population, and demanding prompt and 
drastic remedies on the part of Con- 
gress.” The charges related mainly to 
the interest of Commissioners and other 
officers in corporations devoted to specu- 
lation in Indian lands. Chairman Tams 
Bixby’s connection with the Canadian 
Valley Trust Company, the report says, 
has impaired his usefulness as a public 
officer and should terminate immediately. 
His investments in “ possessing rights” 
to town site lands are even more objec- 
tionable. Commissioner Needles should 
divest himself of his interest in a corpora- 
tion at Vinita. Commissioner Brecken- 
ridge’s investments are said to be of 
much graver importance, and to have 
seriously impaired his usefulness. In- 
spector Wright and Indian Agent 
Schoenfelt are exonerated. Many of the 
so-called Trust companies operating in 
the Territory are, the report says, “ little 
more than associations of individual 
‘grafters.’” The Commission itself, it 
adds, can be abolished with advantage. 
Secretary Hitchcock, while approving the 
findings and recommendations, prefers 
that the Commission shall complete its 
work. Members of the Commission have 
been informed by the President that if 
they continue in the Government service 
they must sever all connections with busi- 
ness operations which can be affected by 
their official action or position.—The 
Senate has passed a bill making the re- 
ceipts from liquor, occupation and trade 
licenses in Alaska a fund to be used in 
establishing and ‘maintaining schools, 
caring for the insane, and constructing 
roads. 
S ] 

The American counsel 
and the president of 
the French canal com- 
pany agree in saying that there is no 
obstacle to prevent a transfer of the 
company’s property to the United 
States, and that the transfer will be 
completed before April 25th. Colom- 


Isthmian Canal 
Questions 
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bia’s suits against the company, they 
assert, have no sound basis, and will be 
promptly thrown out of court, both the 
Government and the legal authorities 
desiring to facilitate the sale. Mr. 
Cromwell, the counsel, discloses the 
fact that, while the Hay-Herran treaty 
was pending at Bogota, Colombia in 
writing demanded $12,000,000 from the 
company. “I refused to pay this,” he 
says, “and shall continue to refuse to 
pay her a penny as the price of peace 
in her pending groundless suits at 
Paris.”—The Commission will sail for 
the Isthmus on the 29th. Each mem- 
bers salary is to be $12,000, with $15 
per day in addition for all time spent 
on the Isthmus. Rear-Admiral Walker, 
testifying before a committee of Con- 
gress, says that work can be begun 
within three months. The best labor 
will be that of the negroes of Jamaica, 
but there is not enough of them, and it 
will be necessary to obtain Chinese and 
Japanese. Unless the sale of liquors is 


permitted, he adds, it will be impossible 
to retain or procure the needed supply 
of workmen.—Secretary Taft recom- 
mends that legislative, executive, ju- 


dicial and administrative power over 
the canal strip, under the direction of 
the President, be given to the Commis- 
sion by Congress, as in the case of the 
Philippines——John Barrett has been 
appointed Minister to Panama, by 
transfer from Argentina, where Arthur 
W. Beaupré, recently Minister to Co- 
lombia, takes his place. William W. 
Russell, now Chargé d’Affaires at 
Panama, and formerly Secretary of 
Legation in Venezuela, will succeed 
Mr. Beaupré at Bogota. 


x 


At the hearing in the 
aes. case of Senator Smoot 

last week, the testimony 
of Mrs. Mabel Kennedy tended to show 
that plural marriages have been per- 
formed by the Mormon Church since the 
issue of the manifesto in 1890. Mrs. 
Kennedy said that she was married to 
James F. Johnson, with the consent of 
his first wife, in Juarez, Mexico, in 1894, 
by the late Apostle Brigham Young. Her 
mother testified that, before this cere- 
mony, Apostle Teasdale had refused to 
marry the girl to Johnson, because plural 
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marriage was no longer permitted. 
Francis M. Lyman, President of the 
Twelve Apostles, and the prospective 
successor of President Smith, admitted 
that he was now living in the polygamous 
relation with two wives. He knew, he 
said, that he was violating the law and 
disobeying a rule of his Church, but he 
intended to persist in his manner of liv- 
ing. His soul was much pained to find 
itself in opposition to law and the 
Church, but he must be true to the cove- 
nant he had made with his wives and 
God. Five other Apostles, he added, 
were offending in the same way. Mis- 
sionaries of the Church were warned not 
to discuss polygamy, but they would not 
denounce it. In spite of the manifesto, 
President Smith could still authorize offi- 
cers of the Church to perform plural mar- 
riages. Mr. Lyman became involved in 
contradictions while testifying as to reve- 
lation and inspiration. Revelations from 
God to the Church, he said, were not 
binding if the people did not approve and 
accept them. He asserted that he was 
testifying under the direction of constant 
inspiration. Having been led into con- 
tradictions and induced to retract a part 
of his testimony, he could not explain 
why the inspiration was so untrust- 
worthy. Charles E. Merrill, a son of 
Apostle Merrill (who has 6 wives and 
38 children), admitted that he was mar- 
ried in 1891, one of his earlier wives be- 
ing then alive. He contended, however, 
that legislation against polygamy had vir- 
tually dissolved his marriage to this ear- 
lier wife, by whom he had four children. 
Bishop Thomas Merrill, another son of 
the Apostle, admitted that he was living 
with two wives, and that each of them 
had borne to him a child within the last 
three years. Similar testimony was given 
by Alma Merrill, his brother. President 
Smith testified again. He had 42 chil- 
dren, 21 boys and 21 girls, he said, and 
was “ proud of every one of them.” Al- 
tho he had asserted that the Church was 
keenly sensitive to the charge that plural 
marriage was still permitted and author- 
ized, it was not his duty, he said, to in- 
quire as to the truth of specific allegations 
of this kind, published in the press and 
relating to the conduct of one of the 
Apostles. E. B. Critchlow, formerly As- 
sistant United States Attorney in Utah, 
narrated the history of legislation against 
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polygamy and of politics in Utah during 
the last 15 years. Mr. Smoot, he said, 
“by one word” could stop the practice 
of polygamy if he should choose to do 
so. President Smith, he thought, would 
not accept an Apostle unless the latter 
either practiced polygamy or believed in 
it. Speaking of the use of revelations, 
Mr. Critchlow narrated the experience 
of one of the Mormon cities, where the 
President of the State, or local head of 
the Church, having received 1,000 shares 
of stock in a corporation that desired to 
control the electric lighting (the people 
then being in favor of municipal owner- 
ship of the lighting plant), told the 
Mayor that he had received a revelation 
from God to the effect that the work 
must be intrusted to a private company, 
of which he, the recipent of the revela- 
tion, should be President. Opposition to 
this scheme caused the disfellowship of 
a number of Mormons who rejected the 
revelation. 
& 

The lynching of a negro 
named Richard Dixon, 
in Springfield, O., last 


Lynch Law and 
Riot in Ohio 


week, was followed by the burning of 
twenty buildings in the negro quarter. 


On the 6th Dixon asked a policeman 
named Collis (who had been in the serv- 
ice twelve years and was one of the most 
popular members of the police force) to 
assist him in recovering some clothing 
held by a woman in whose house he had 
been living. Having entered the house, 
Dixon quarreled with the woman and 
shot her. Collis sought to restrain him 
and was shot four times by the negro, 
who then surrendered to the authorities 
and was placed in jail. Collis died at 
noon on the 7th. That night a mob of 
1,500 persons attacked the jail, battered 
down the door with a railroad rail, took 
Dixon out, shot him to death and sus- 
pended the body from a telegraph pole, 
where many bullets were fired into it. 
Sheriff Routzahn and his deputies appear 
to have made no serious resistance; in- 
deed, it is said that after the mob had 
forced an entrance the sheriff and his 
associates consented that Dixon shoulé 
be taken out. Mayor Bowlus was trying 
to procure the aid of the local militia. 
Their commander, Major Kirkpatrick, 
told him that they were unwilling to 
guard the jail, fearing that they might 
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be required to shoot some of their 
friends. Up to the time when Dixon 
was lynched only twenty of the militia- 
men had been induced to come to the 
armory. The Mayor sent to Columbus 
for troops, and several companies ar- 
rived on the following day. On the 
night of the 8th a riotous mob set fire 
to several buildings in the negro quar- 
ter, or Levee district, and before morn- 
ing twenty buildings were destroyed, 
neither the militia nor the city authori- 
ties having made any serious attempt 
to save them. These buildings were 
the resort of negroes of bad character 
and of degraded whites who associated 
with them. Other buildings occupied 
by persons of the same class were or- 
dered by the Mayor to be vacated. 
Eighteen companies of militia were on 
guard foratime. A special grand jury 
will sit for the purpose of indicting the 
leaders of the mob. It is said that the 
local courts have been unduly lenient to 
offenders, and that in a dozen cases of 
murder the guilty have escaped with 
only slight punishment.—At Murphys- 
borough, IIl., on the 1oth, a mob from 
Carbondale attacked the jail, intending 
to take out and lynch Thomas 
Vaughan, a negro held for assault upon 
a white woman; but Sheriff Thorpe 
and one deputy, armed with riot guns, 
not only repelled the mob but also cap- 
tured three men who were in it. 
& 

On Monday the Supreme 
Court, by the narrow ma- 
jority of 5 to 4, decided that 
the merger by which the Northern Se- 
curities Company purchased the control- 
ling interest in the Northern Pacific and 
the Great Northern Railroad companies 
was a restraint of competition, and so in 
violation of the Sherman Anti-Trust 
law. This merger of the two competing 
companies was one of' the great achieve- 
ments of J. P. Morgan & Co. An action 
was brought in the District Court of 
Minnesota by the Attorney-General of 
the United States against the Northern 
Securities Company as the two railroads 
and was decided unanimously by the four 
judges in favor of the United States. 
An appeal was then had to the Supreme 
Court at Washington, and was argued in 
behalf of the United States by Attorney- 
General Knox. Judge Harlan read the 
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opinion sustaining the Government’s con- 
tention and affirming the decision of the 
Circuit Court, which was concurred in 
by Justices Brown, Brewer, McKenna 
and Day, while Chief Justice Fuller and 
Justices White, Peckham and Holmes 
dissented. Justice Harlan argued that 
the law is constitutional and that it does 
not interfere with the rights of individual 
States. The sole question, he said, is 
whether this merger was a combination 
intended to repress commerce by shutting 
off competition, and as to this there could 
be no doubt, and it was admitted by Mr. 
Morgan. The court had nothing to do 
with the economic question of the right 
of competition, but only with the law 
forbidding restraint. If two companies 
can thus unite to form a monopoly in the 
Northwest, then all the railroads in the 
country can unite in the same way, and 
where then would be the authority of 
Congress over interstate commerce? 
The law declares illegal every combina- 
tion or conspiracy in restraint of com- 
merce between the States, and forbids at- 
tempts to monopolize such commerce; 
but it is indisputable that it was the pur- 
pose of the merger to create such a mo- 
nopoly between the Great Lakes and 
Puget Sound. The dissenting opinion 
was read by Justice Holmes, who said 
there could be no more objection to the 
purchase of the control of the companies 
by the Securities Company than if their 
stock had been bought individually by 
Mr. Morgan. Justice White added that 
the principles of the majority decision 
are “destructive of government, de- 
structive of human liberty, and destruc- 
tive of every principle upon which organ- 
ized society depends.” President Roose- 
velt is greatly pleased that the Govern- 
ment’s contention has been sustained, and 
the decision is regarded as a victory for 
his policy. The stock market was very 
slightly affected by the decision, which 
had been anticipated, and the stock of the 
Northern Securities Company did not de- 
cline. Mr. J. J. Hill said: “Its proper- 
ties are still there; they are as good as 
ever. 

& 

The arbitration 
treaty which was 
concluded February 
27th between Spain and Great Britain 
is practically the same as those which 


Anglo-Spanish 
Arbitration Treaty 


have previously been negotiated with 
France and Italy. The most impor- 
tant clauses are the following: 


“ Article 1. Differences which may arise of a 
legal nature, or relating to the interpretation of 
treaties existing between the two contracting 
parties, and which it may not have been pos- 
sible to settle by diplomacy, shalbe referred 
to the Permanent Court of Arbitration estab- 
lished at The Hague by the convention of July 
29th, 1899, provided nevertheless that they do 
not affect the vital interests, the independence, 
or the honor of the two contracting States, and 
do not concern the interests of third parties. 

“ Article 2. In each individual case the high 
contracting parties, before appealing to the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration, shall con- 
clude a special agreement defining clearly the 
matter in dispute, the scope of the powers of 
the arbitrators, and the periods to be fixed for 
the formation of the arbitral tribunal and the 
several stages of the procedure.” 


It will be seen that arbitration by 
this agreement is made really compul- 
sory in few if any cases, because al- 
most any difference between two coun- 
tries might be held by one of them to 
affect its vital interests, independence 
or honor or the interests of a third 
party, still such arbitration treaties will 
probably tend to prevent war by call- 
ing attention to an established method 
of peaceful settlement, and by delay- 
ing the appeal to arms so often acceler- 
ated by popular feeling. The group 
of members of the French Chamber of 
Deputies, which have labored so en- 
thusiastically to promote these treaties, 
express the hope that similar conven- 
tions will soon be concluded between 
France and the United States, Holland, 
Norway and Sweden, Denmark and 
the South American republics. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has declared his will- 
ingness to negotiate such treaties as 
soon as the Senate will accept them. 
& 


Mr. Chamberlain is on the 
er recuperating his health, 
tho the rumors of a mental 
breakdown are denied. In the meantime 
Mr. Balfour is having a difficult task to 
keep together a majority made up of 
free-traders and protectionists. The bv- 
elections recently have favored the Lib- 
erals, and if'a dissolution should be 
forced now, it is probable that the new 
Parliament would be strongly anti- 
Chamberlain, and Lord Spencer would 


Cabinet 
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be likely to be Prime Minister in the new 
Cabinet. The Irish members will vote 
against the present Government on ac- 
count of its refusal to take up the bill for 
a Catholic university of Ireland. The 
Duke of Devonshire is in open opposi- 
tion, and has apologized for being con- 
nected so long with a Cabinet of whose 
policy he disapproved. The new army 
reorganization has swept away the last 
trace of. the plans of Mr. Broderick, 
Secretary for England, and Lord Lans- 
downe, the Foreign Secretary, is also 
offended by its adoption. The strength 
of the Free-Traders was shown by the 
-vote on a motion of a Liberal member, 
Mr. Duncan \V. Pirie, that the House ex- 
press its disapproval of the language of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Austin 
Chamberlain) and other members of the 
Government encouraging the continued 
agitation in favor of protective or differ- 
ential tariffs. This was lost, but by a 
vote of only 289 to 243. The attempt of 
Mr. Balfour to get an approval of the 
fiscal policy of the Government “ as in- 
cluding neither a general system of pro- 
tection nor preference based on the taxa- 
tion of food,” was not successful because 
the Chamberlain adherents decided to 
withdraw their support from the Govern- 
ment if the Premier thus disowned the 
policy of their leader—The Association 
of Chambers of Commerce at its annual 
session adopted a resolution complaining 
of certain restrictions and unfair arrange- 
ments directed against the commerce of 
the empire and requesting a royal com- 
mission to investigate the whole fiscal 
policy of the nation. 


The naval estimates pre- 
sented to Parliament for the 
coming year amount to 
$184,445,500, a net increase of $12,150,- 
000 over the appropriation for 1903-4. 
Half of the increase goes to pay for and 
equip the two battleships purchased from 
Chile April Ist to prevent their falling 
into the hands of Russia. Over $58,000,- 
000 is to be expended on new ships. In 
explanation of the estimates before the 
House of Commons Ernest G. Pretyman, 
Secretary to the Admiralty, stated that 
the increase was necessary if the navy is 
to maintain the requirements of being 
equal to the navies of any two other 
Powers. Russia and France together 


The British 
Navy 
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were building 64 first and second class 
battleships, and France and Germany 
combined were building 61, while the 
estimates provided for Great Britain an 
increase of 63. The navies of other na- 
tions are, it was said, for offensive pur- 
poses, but England’s navy was defensive, 
and it must be strong enough to protect 
her commerce and secure her food supply 


‘against any possible coalition of her ene- 


mies. There are more chances of war now 
than twenty-five years ago, and recent 
events in the Far East have proved the 
advantages of being prepared. A motion 
to instruct the Government to negotiate 
with other great Powers an agreement 
to diminish their shipbuilding programs 
was voted down, and the estimate asked 
for was passed, tho by the small majority 


of fourteen. 
& 


On March toth, just a 


Port Arthur 
Bombarded 


month from the first attack 
on the Port Arthur fleet by 
the Japanese torpedo boats, the second 
important action of the war took place— 
a general bombardment of the city, forts 
and fleet by the squadron under Admiral 
Togo. Two torpedo flotillas reached the 


mouth of the harbor at 1 A.M., and, find- 
ing no Russian vessels ready for them, 
one flotilla improved the time until dawn 
by sinking mines in the harbor entrance, 
while the other flotilla, consisting of three 
boats, went in search of the enemy’s tor- 
pedo boats, which they found south of 
Port Arthur. Altho the Russian flotilla 
numbered six torpedo boats, the Japanese 
engaged them, and for half an hour there 
was fierce fighting, with the boats almost 
touching. The Russians then took refuge 
in the harbor. On the Japanese side the 
loss was seven killed and eight wounded. 
The other flotilla sank one of the Russian 
torpedo boats at the entrance to the har- 
bor after saving its crew. The Russian 
cruisers “ Novik ” and “ Boyarin ” came 
out of the harbor, but withdrew on the ap- 
proach of the Japanese cruisers and bat- 
tleships, which arrived at Port Arthur at 
8 a.M., and for three hours bombarded 
the inner harbor from a distance too 
great to be reached by the Russian guns 
and from behind the Lao-Teai-Shan 
promontory. A cruiser was placed at 
right angles to the line of fire and sig- 
naled by wireless telegraphy the result of 
each shot. Under these conditions the 
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Japanese marksmanship was much better 
than it had been in previous engage- 
ments, but still it overreached, and the 
town suffered as much as the forts and 
ships. Some seventy-five men altogether 
are reported to have been killed in the 
town and on board the “ Sevasto- 
pol” and the “ Retvizan,” which is now 
floated but cannot be repaired so as to 
be seaworthy. It is said that three or 
four hundred of the shells used by the 
Japanese were Russian and had been 
found on the transport“ Manchuria.” The 
chief part of the cannonading was done 
at long range. There are twenty-four 
12-inch guns in the Japanese squadron 
of six battleships, and each gun fired five 
rounds. The forts on the “ Tiger’s Tail ” 
and Golden Hill were badly damaged, 
and the town was partly burned. Part 
of the Japanese fleet visited Dalny, form- 
erly Talienwan, and now the chief Rus- 
sian commercial port in Manchuria, and 
practically demolished it without any at- 
tempt on the part of the Russians to pro- 
tect it. 
& 

The Russian Minister at 
Pekin has informed the 
Chinese Government that 
if the Chinese troops are permitted to 
go beyond the Great Wall into Man- 
churia it will be considered a breach of 
neutrality. General Maa and General 
Yuan-Shi-Kai, with troops variously esti- 
mated to number from 10,000 upward, 
have been reported to be interfering with 
some of the railroad stations and tele- 
graph lines of the Chinese Eastern 
(Manchurian) Railroad, and were sus- 
pected of hostile designs. General Yaun, 
of whom we gave a sketch a few weeks 
ago, is the successor of Li-Hung-Chang 
as Viceroy of the province of Chi-Li, and 
the troops have been organized by him- 
self as a provincial guard; so it remains 
to be seen how obedient they will be to 
imperial orders. According to Russian 
accounts the Chinese soldiers are undis- 
ciplined and irresponsible bandits en- 
gaged in marauding and increasing the 
disorder of the country.—General Kuro- 
patkin left St. Petersburg March 12th 
for Manchuria, where he will have 
charge of the military operations. The 
streets were crowded with enthusiastic 
people, and in the station were assembled 
the most important naval and military 
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officials and attachés of the foreign em- 
bassies. General Eggrestoff gave him as 
he entered the car a small image of 
Alexis, his patron saint, which he re- 
ceived kneeling and reverently kissed. In 
response to a delegation from the Munic- 
ipal Council, he said: , 

“Tt is necessary to be calm and patient. The 
army will make faithful efforts to accomplish 
the task intrusted to it by the Emperor. Slight 
reverses are possible. Our troops are as- 
sembling slowly, and in this everything depends 
on the railroad. I am firmly confident that God 
will respond to our prayers and bless Russian 
arms.” 


This is taken to indicate that his policy 
will not be an aggressive one, but that 
possibly the Russian army will be retired 
gradually toward Harbin, leaving Port 
Arthur and Vladivostok to stand sieges. 
The Japanese in that case would become 
exhausted in covering so large and un- 
fertile a territory as Southern Manchuria, 
while the Russians would have time to 
bring an overwhelming force into the 
country.—It was reported that the Japa- 
nese had outflanked the Russians on the 
Yalu River and had penetrated into Man- 
churia as far as Fung-Wang-Ching, 45 
miles northwest of Antung. This is a 
very remarkable achievement, if true, but 
at the time of going to press it is doubt- 
ful. No correspondents are as yet al- 
lowed with either army, and the censor- 
ship on both sides is strict—Niuchwang 
is not to be kept open as a neutral port, 
but is being fortified by the Russians, and 
foreigners and non-combatants are leav- 
ing.—In Korea the only engagement re- 
ported was a skirmish at Kasan, 57 miles 
north of Ping-Yang, between the Rus- 
sian and Japanese cavalry. It does not 
appear that there are any considerable 
bodies of Russian troops in Korea. The 
Japanese continue landing at Chemulpo 
and other Korean ports and pushing 
northward. The railroad from Seoul to 
Wiju is being built very rapidly by the 
Japanese, who apparently do not intend 
to attack until this is completed sufficient- 
ly to supply the army at the front. Pon- 
toon bridges are put acrgss the rivers, and 
rails and equipment are being taken from 
the railroads in Japan.—Vladivostok has 
been twice bombarded during the week, 
but without important results. The four 
Russian cruisers, formerly in Vladivos- 
tok harbor, have been reported as at sev- 
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eral widely separated points, but nothing 
authentic is known of their whereabouts. 


& 


According to the 
latest reports, the 
number of Chris- 
tians in Japan at the beginning of the 
year 1902 was 129,134, of whom 46,634 
were Protestants, 26,680 Greek Cath- 
olics, 55,824 Roman Catholics. As the 
Protestant reports do not include 
children, but only full communicants, 
the total number of baptized Christians 
in the Empire is not far from 200,000, 
as yet a small proportion in a total pop- 
ulation of forty-five millions. Relative- 
ly, Christianity is growing more rapid- 
ly now than at any previous period, 
and the percentage of increase is 
greater than that of the population. 
During the year Igo1 the Protestants 
reported an increase of 4,308; the 
Greeks, of 983; the Roman Catholics, 
of 4,391, or a total of 9,682 baptized per- 
sons, but only 6,091 full communicants, 
being an increase of 4.6 per cent., while 
the population grew only at the rate of 
1.5 per cent. Of the 456 Protestant or- 


Christianity and 
Christians in Japan 


ganizations, 80 are financially independ- 


ent. The Greek Catholics report 174 
and the Roman Catholics 210 chapels 
and churches. Altho the bulk of the 
Japanese churches still receive aid from 
foreign missionary societies, yet both 
native preachers and missionaries, as 
a rule, have the conviction that if 
thrown upon its own resources Japan- 
ese Christianity would not only be able 
to help itself, but.would flourish. Pro- 
portionally Christianity is a factor and 
force in the public life of the state vast- 
ly beyond its proportional numerical 
strength. One member of the Cabinet, 
two judges in the Supreme Court, two 
Presidents of the Lower House of Par- 
liament, as scores of subordinate off- 
cials in the state, have been professors 
of Christianity. In the first Parliament 
out of three hundred members, the 
President and eleven members were 
Christians; fully nine times as great a 
representation as the relative strength 
in the population would admit. In the 
present Parliament the President and 
thirteen members are Christians. Al- 
tho the opposition to Christians is 
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strong, yet members are elected even 
from the strongholds of Buddhism. 
The army records show 155 Christian 
officers, or about three per cent. of the 
total corps, and the two best battle 
ships are commanded by Christians. 
Especially in literary and educational 
circles Christians are a leading power. 
The native preacher, Kozaki Hiromi- 
chi, declares that scarcely a single book 
has been published during the rule of 
the present Emperor that does not 
show the influence of Christian thought. 
At the universities and other higher 
grades of schools Christian teachers 
and pupils are very largely represented, 
and the public life and thought of Japan 
is being gradually saturated with 
Christian thought and expressions. 


st 


The triumph of the Pro- 
gressive party at the recent 
elections has resulted in making Dr. 
Jameson Premier of Cape Colony, and he 
has selected his Cabinet for the opening 
of Parliament this week. He has an- 
nounced that his policy will be one of 
conciliation, and that he will ignore racial 
distinctions and endeavor to administer 
the affairs of the Colony in accordance 
with the general interest of the British 
Empire. He said: “We are creating 
nothing, but are following in the foot- 
steps of Mr. Rhodes.” The task of the 
new Government is a difficult one, espe- 
cially from the financial standpoint. The 
revenue returns for the seven months of 
the fiscal year show a decrease of $3,500,- 
000, as compared with the corresponding 
period last year, and there has been much 
unauthorized expenditure to be made 
good. This brings again to the front a 
remarkable man, whose career was 
thought to be ruined when his filibuster- 
ing expedition into the Transvaal in 1895 
was forced to an igpominous surrender 
and he was tried before an English court 
and condemned to _ imprisonment. 
Leander Starr Jameson was born in 1853, 
and left Scotland for the Cape Colony to 
practice medicine in 1877. One of his 
patients was Cecil Rhodes, who found in 
him a lieutenant of great energy and ad- 
ministrative ability, and put him in 
charge of Rhodesia, where he led the 
campaigns against the Matabele in 1893. 


Dr. Jameson 





Down with the Russians 


TRANSLATED FROM THE JAPANESE 
BY A. LLOYD. 


{I have made the following rough translation of a poem written by one of the 
students of the Higher Commercial College, Tokyo. I venture to hope that it may prove 
interesting as throwing light on the hopes and fears that are so tumultuously at work 
in Japanese breasts just at this moment.—A LLoyD.] 


(Hark! o’er Liaotung’s wintry coasts 
Hear ye no wail and shriek of ghosts, 
Of men who bought ’midst battle’s shocks 
Those yellow sands and snow-clad rocks, 
While every night there comes the roar 
Of raging strife the dark waves o’er? 
No trace of that just war’ remains; 

But see, o’er Chosen’s’ fertile plains 
Dark lowers thessky, and when to rest 
The sun behind Chopaku’s® crest 

Has sunk, what fate awaits the line 
That ruled so long by right divine? 


4 Hark! At the Cossack’s battle cry, 
Trembles and falls as tho to die 
The ancient king-craft of the East. 
Say when the love that Heaven’s priest, 
In letters common to us all,‘ 
Confucius, taught shall fade and fall, 
What doom awaits the myriad folk 
In those wide lands that bear the yoke? 
Pity your brethren, if you can; 
Rise, rise, and strike the foes of man. 


When Amur’s® stream was dyed with red, 

Thousands were numbered with the dead; 

Still murder wrought her deeds of hell, 

And Kishineff its tale can tell 

Of bloodshed. Soldiers of the Czar 

They call themselves, but thieves they are; 

And History, blushing, dreads to pen 
ae that cry out to God and men. 


Thou spak’st of peace: is this thy troth? 

And shall the mouth that swore the oath 

Now have. Manchuria for its prey? 

No. In the East, where the young day 

First sees the world, there lies a land, 

Fuso® by name. Her stalwart band, 

With blood-stained blades, shall never cease 
| To offer to thy God of Peace. 


When lovely Peace on Eastern shores. 
Her holy light once more outpours, 
Then, the wise. Trade-Gaod’sStaff’ in hand, 
We'll build the glories of our land. 
But now, that, on the battlefield, 
Flashes the steel, to you we yield 
The post of honor. Strike apace, 
Brave scions of a martial race. 
Toxyo, JAPAN. 


1 That just war—i, e., the war between China and Japan in which the “ ghosts” 
lost their lives. The Japanese took Port Arthur in that war, and were much annoyed 
when Russia, Germany, and France compelled them to give it up. 

2 Chosen—i. e., Corea. 


® Chopaku—the name of the ponae of mountains which runs down the middle of 


Korea, forming a sort of backbone to the peninsula. 
+In letters common to us all—t. e., the Chinese script, which is used equally by 
Japanese, Chinese and Koreans. Confucius is equally reverenced in all three countries. 
5 Amur’s stream—the reference is to the massacres at Blagovestchenk. 
* Fuso—a poetical name for Japan. 
can ™The Trade God’s staff—Mercury’s staff is the badge of the Higher Commercial! 
ollege. 
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The Race Problem—An Autobiography 


BY A SOUTHERN COLORED WOMAN 


[The present article and the two following ones on the negro problem which we 
print this week are respectively by a Southern colored woman, a Southern white woman, 
and a Northern white woman now a resident of the South. We know of no women in 
the whole South better qualified to write on this painful topic from their various stand- 


points. 


remarkable for their extraordinary frankness. 


The articles are especially timely owing to last week’s race war in Ohio, and are 


For reasons that will be evident to the 


reader and that concern their social if not personal safety, the names of the writers are 


withheld.—EDITOoR. ] 


Y father was slave in name only, 
M his father and master being the 
same. He lived on a large 
plantation and knew many useful things. 
The blacksmith shop was the place he 
liked best, and he was allowed to go there 
and make little tools as a child. He be- 
came an expert blacksmith before he was 
grown. Before the war closed he had 
married and was the father of one child. 
When his father wanted him to remain 
on the plantation after the war, he re- 
fused because the wages offered were too 
small. The old man would not even 
promise an increase later; so my father 
left in a wagon he had made with his 
own hands, drawn by a horse he had 
bought from a passing horse drover with 
his own money. 

He had in his wagon his wife and baby, 
some blacksmith tools he had made from 
time to time, bedding, their clothing, 
some food, and twenty dollars in his 
pocket. As he drove by the house he got 
out of the wagon to bid his father good- 
by. The old man came down the steps 
and, pointing in the direction of the gate, 
said: “ Joseph, when you get on the out- 
side of that gate—stay.” Turning to my 
mother, he said: “ When you get hungry 
and need clothes for yourself and the 
baby, as you are sure to do, come to me,” 
and he pitched a bag of silver in her lap, 
which my father immediately took and 
placed at his father’s feet on the steps 
and said, “ I am going to feed and clothe 
them and I can do it on a bare rock.” 
My father drove twenty-five miles to the 
largest town in the State, where he suc- 
ceeded in renting a small house. 

The next day he went out to buy some- 
thing to eat. On his way home a lady 
offered him fifty cents for a string of fish 
for which he had only paid twenty cents. 
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That gave him an idea. Why not buy 
fish every day and sell them? He had 
thought to get work at his trade, but 
here was money to be made and quickly. 
So from buying a few strings of fish he 
soon saved enough to buy a wagon load 
of fish. 

My mother was very helpless, never 
having done anything in her life except 
needlework. She was unfitted for the 
hard work, and most of this my father 
did. He taught my mother to cook, and 
he would wash and iron himself at night. 

Many discouraging things happened 
to them—often sales were slow and fish 
would spoil; many would not buy of him 
because he was colored; another baby 
was born and died, and my father came 
very near losing his life for whipping a 
white man who insulted my mother. He 
got out of the affair finally, but had to 
take on a heavy debt, besides giving up 
al! of his hard earned savings. 

My father said after the war his ambi- 
tion was first to educate himself and 
family, then to own a white house with 
green blinds, as much like his father’s as 
possible, and to support his family by his 
own efforts; never to allow his wife and 
daughters to be thrown in contact with 
Southern white men in their homes. He 
succeeded. 

The American Missionary Association 
had opened schools by this time, and my 
father went to night school and sent his 
wife and child to school in the day. 

By hard work and strict economy two 
years after he left his father’s plantation 
he gave two hundred dollars for a large 
plot of ground on a high hill on the out- 
skirts of the town. 

Three years later I was born in my 
father’s own home, in his coveted white 
house with green blinds—his fathers 
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house in miniature. Here my father 
kept a small store, was burned out once 
and had other trials, but finally he had 
a large grocery store and feed store at- 
tached. 

I have never lived in a rented house 
except for one year since I’ve been 
grown. I have never gone to a public 
school in my life, my parents preferring 
the teaching of the patient ‘““ New Eng- 
land schoolmarm ” to the Southern “ poor 
white,” who thought it little better than 
a disgrace to teach colored children— 
so much of a disgrace that she taught her 
pupils not to speak to her on the streets. 
My mother and her children never per- 
formed any labor outside of my father’s 
and-their own homes. 

To-day I have the same feeling my 
parents had. There is no sacrifice I 
would not make, no hardship I would not 
undergo rather than allow my daughters 
to go in service where they would be 
thrown constantly in contact with South- 
ern white men, for they consider the col- 
ored girl their special prey. 

It is commonly said that no girl or 
woman receives a certain kind of insult 
unless she invites it. That does not ap- 
ply to a colored girl and woman in the 
South. The color of her face alone is 
sufficient invitation to the Southern white 
man—these same men who profess hor- 
ror that a white gentleman can entertain 
a colored one at his table. Out of sight 
of their own women they are willing and 
anxious to entertain colored women in 
various ways. Few colored girls reach the 
age of sixteen without receiving ad- 
vances from them—maybe from a 
young “ upstart,” and often from a man 
old enough to be their father, a white 
haired veteran of sin. Yes,andmenhigh in 
position, whose wives and daughters are 
leaders of society. I have had a clerk in 
a store hold my hand as I gave him the 
money for some purchase and utter some 
vile request ; a shoe man to take liberties, 
aman in a crowd to place his hands on 
my person, others to follow me to myvery 
door, a school director to assure me a 
position if I did his bidding. 

_ It is true these particular men never 
insulted me but once; but there are 
others. I might write more along this 
line and worse things—how a white man 
of high standing will systematically set 
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out to entrap a colored girl—but my iden- 
tification would be assured in some quar- 
ters’ My husband was also educated in 
an American Missionary Association 
school (God bless the name!), and after 
graduating took a course in medicine in 
another school. He has practiced medi- 
cine now for over ten years. By most 
frugal living and strict economy he saved 
enough to buy for a home a house of four 
rooms, which has since been increased to 
eight. Since our marriage we have 
bought and paid for two other places, 
which we rent. My husband’s collec- 
tions average one hundred dollars a 
month. We have an iron-bound rule that 
we must save at least fifty dollars a 
month. Some months we lay by more, 
but never less. We do not find this very 
hard to do with the rent from our places, 
and as I do all of my work except the 
washing and ironing. 

We have three children, two old 

enough for school. I try to be a good 
and useful neighbor and friend to those 
who will allow me. I would be contented 
and happy if I, an American citizen, 
could say as Axel Jarlson (the Swedish 
emigrant, whose story appeared in THE 
INDEPENDENT of January 8th, 1903) 
says, “ There are no aristocrats to push 
him down and say that he is not worthy 
because his father was poor.” There are 
“aristocrats ” to push me and mine down 
and say we are not worthy because we 
are colored. The Chinaman, Lee Chew, 
ends his article in THE INDEPENDENT of 
February 19th, 1903, by saying, “ Under 
the circumstances how can I call this my 
home, and how can any one blame me 
if I take my money and go back to my 
village in China?” 
‘ Happy Chinaman! Fortunate Lee 
Chew! You can go back to your village 
and enjoy your money. This is my vil- 
lage, my home, yet am I an outcast. See 
what an outcast! Not long since I 
visited a Southern city where the “ Jim 
Crow” car law is enforced. I did not 
know of this law,and on boarding an elec- 
tric car took the most convenient seat. 
The conductor yelled, “ What do you 
mean? Niggers don’t sit with white folks 
down here. You must have come from 
"way up yonder. I’m not Roosevelt. 
We don’t sit with niggers, much less eat 
with them.” 
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I was astonished and said, “I am a 
stranger and did not know of your law.” 
His answer was: “ Well, no back talk 
now; that’s what I’m here for—to tell 
niggers their places when they don’t 
know them.” 

Every white man, woman and child 
was in a titter of laughter by this time at 
what they considered the conductor’s wit. 

These Southern men and women, who 
pride themselves on their fine sense of 
feeling, had no feeling for my embar- 
rassment and unmerited insult, and when 
I asked the conductor to stop the car that 
[ might get off, one woman said in a loud 
voice, “ These niggers get more impu- 
dent every day; she doesn’t want to sit 
where she belongs.” 

No one of them thought that I was 
embarrassed, wounded and outraged by 
the loud, brutal talk of the conductor and 
the sneering, contemptuous expressions 
on their own faces. They considered me 
“impudent ’”’ when I only wanted to be 
alone that I might conquer my emotion. 
I was nervous and blinded by tears of 
mortification which will account for my 
second insult on this same day. 

I walked downtown to attend to some 
business and had to take an elevator in an 
office building. I stood waiting for the 
elevator, and when the others, all of 
whom were white, got in I made a move 
to go in also, and the boy shut the cage 
door in my face. I thought the elevator 
was too crowded and waited; the same 
thing happened the second time. I would 
have walked up, but I was going to the 
fifth story, and my long walk downtown 
had tired me. The third time the ele- 
vator came down the boy pointed to a 
sign and said, “I guess you can’t read; 
but niggers don’t ride in this elevator ; 
we're white folks here, we are. Go to 
the back and you'll find an elevator for 
freight and niggers.” 

The occupants of the elevator also en- 
joyed themselves at my expense. This 
second insult in one day seemed more 
than I could bear. I could transact no 
business in my frame of mind, so I slow- 
ly took the long walk back to the suburbs 
of the city, where I was stopping. 

My feelings were doubly crushed and 
in my heart, I fear, I rebelled not only 
against man but God. I have been hu- 
miliated and insulted often, but I never 
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get used to it; it is new each time, and 
stings and hurts more and more. 

The very first humiliation I received 
I remember very distinctly to this day. 
It was when I was very young. A little 
girl playmate said to me: “ I like to come 
over to your house to play, we have such 
good times, and your ma has such good 
preserves; but don’t you tell my ma [| 
eat over here. My ma says you all are 
nice, clean folks and she’d rather live by 
you than the white people we moved 
away from; for you don’t borrow things. 
I know she would whip me if I ate with 
you, tho, because you are colored, you 
know.” 

I was very angry and forgot she was 
my guest, but told her to go home and 
bring my ma’s sugar home her ma bor- 
rowed, and the rice they were always 
wanting a cup of. 

After she had gone home I threw my- 
self upon the ground and cried, for | 
liked the little girl, and until then I did 
not know that being “ colored” made a 
difference. I am not sure I knew any- 
thing about “colored.” I was very 
young and I know now I had been 
shielded from all unpleasantness. 

My mother found me in tears and I 
asked her why was I colored, and 
couldn't little girls eat with me and let 
their mothers know it. 

My mother got the whole story from 
me, but she couldn’t satisfy me with her 
explanation—or, rather, lack of explana- 
tion. The little girl came often to play 
with me after that and we were little 
friends again, but we never had any more 
play dinners. I could not reconcile the 
fact that she and her people could bor- 
row and eat our rice in their own house 
and not sit at my table and eat my 
mother’s good, sweet preserves. 

The second shock I received was hor- 
rible to me at the time. I had not gotten 
used to real horrible things then. The 
history of Chrisfian’men selling helpless 
men and women’s children to far distant 
States was unknown to me; a number of 
men burning another chained to a post 
an impossibility, the whipping of a grown 
woman by a strong man unthought of. 
I was only a child, but I remember to 
this day what a shock I received. A 
young colored woman of a lovely disposi- 
tion and character had just died. She 
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was a teacher in the Sunday school I at- 
tended—a self-sacrificing, noble young 
woman who had been loved by many. 
Her coffin, room, hall, and even the porch 
of her house were filled with flowers sent 
by her friends. There were lovely de- 
signs sent by the more prosperous and 
simple bouquets made by untrained, 
childish hands. I was on my way with 
my own last offering of love, when I was 
met by quite a number of white boys and 
girls. A girl of about fifteen years said 
to me, “ More flowers for that dead nig- 
ger? I never saw such a to-do made 
over a dead nigger before. Why, there 
must be thousands of roses alone in that 
house. I’ve been standing out here for 
hours and there has been a continual 
stream of niggers carrying flowers, and 
beautiful ones, too, and what makes me 
madder than anything else, those Yankee 
teachers carried flowers, too!” I, a little 
girl, with my heart full of sadness for the 
death of my friend, could make no an- 
swer to these big, heartless boys and 
girls, who threw stones after me as I ran 
from them. 

When I reached home I could not talk 
for emotion. My mother was astonished 
when I found voice to tell her I was not 
crying because of the death of Miss W., 
but because I could not do something, 
anything, to avenge the insult to her dead 
body. I remember the strongest feeling 
[had was one of revenge. I wanted even 
to kill that particular girl or do some- 
thing to hurt her. I was unhappy for 
days. I was told that they were heart- 
less, but that I was even worse, and that 
Miss W. would be the first to condemn 
me could she speak. 

That one encounter made a deep im- 
pression on my childish heart ; it has been 
with me throughout the years. I have 
known real horrors since, but none left 
a greater impression on me. 

My mother used to tell me if I were a 
good little girl everybody would love me, 
and if I always used nice manners it 
would make others show the same to me. 

I believed that literally until I entered 
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school, when the many encounters I had 
with white boys and girls going to and 
from school made me seriously doubt 
that goodness and manners were needed 
in this world. The white children I 
knew grew meaner as they grew older— 
more capable of saying things that cut 
and wound. 

I was often told by white children 
whose parents rented houses: “ You think 
you are white because your folks own 
their own home; but you ain’t, you’re a 
nigger just the same, and my pa says if 
he had his rights he would own niggers 
like you, and your home, too.” 

A child’s feelings are easily wounded, 
and day after day I carried a sad heart. 
To-day I carry a sad heart on account of 
my children. What is to become of 
them? The Southern whites dislike more 
and more the educated colored man. 
They hate the intelligent colcred man 
who is accumulating something. The 
respectable, intelligent colored people are 
“carefully unknown ”; their good traits 
and virtues are never mentioned. On the 
other hand, the ignorant and vicious are 
carefully known and all of their traits 
cried aloud. 

In the natural order of things our chil- 
dren will be better educated than we, 
they will have our accumulations and 
their own. With the added dislike and 
hatred of the white man, I shudder to 
think of the outcome. 

In this part of the country, where the 
Golden Rule is obsolete, the command- 
ment, “ Love thy neighbor as thyself” is 
forgotten ; anything is possible. 

I dread to see my children grow. I 
know not their fate. Where the white 
girl has one temptation, mine will have 
many. Where the white boy has every 
opportunity and protection, mine will 
have few opportunities and no protec- 
tion. It does not matter how good or 
wise my children may be, they are col- 
ored. When I have said that, all is said. 
Everything is forgiven in the South but 
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Y father was the son of a Southern 
gentleman. Everybody knows 
the type—a man of courage and 

grace, more natural than ethical, not 
quite “up in his morals,’ but with su- 
perlative virtues that surpassed mere 
morality. The county I was born in and 
the nearby town were named for him. 
He was a member of the State Senate 
and had the proverbial “ hundred ne- 
groes.” 

My father entered the Confederate 
army when he was sixteen, and walked 
home from Virginia four years later a 
ragged, dusty, defeated soldier, with 
some honorable scars and considerable 
family pride. But that was all he had. 
Negroes and lands had vanished. His 
father was dead and the State Govern- 
ment was in the hands of the “ carpet- 
baggers.” 

He was so reduced, indeed, that noth- 


ing was left for him to do but to go a 
courting. And he has often told me that 
the next three years were the most 


strenuous of his life. There were many 
beautiful girls in the county deprived 
until now of lovers, and it was my fath- 
er’s gallant ambition to supply them all 
with at least one. This led to an im- 
promptu duel later on, when one of the 
girls married without burning my 
father’s letters. The angry bridegroom 
did most of the shooting, I believe. 

About this time he joined the Ku Klux 
Klan, and with other of his neighbors 
set about disciplining the negroes into a 
proper understanding of the Southern 
gentleman’s idea of their freedom, more 
especially its limitations. This had been 
very thoroughly accomplished by the 
time I was born, in 1869. He had re- 
gained possession of the family estate 
by this time, a large plantation, and had 
it thickly settled with negro families, 
whose conduct and industry were all that 
could be demanded even by the most ex- 
acting landlord. 

From the foregoing those who com- 
prehend Southern conditions will under- 
stand at once that I belong to a class in 
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the South who know the negro only as 
a servant. My experience is limited to 
the average individual of the race. The 
“ educated negro ” is an artificial produc- 
tion, which does not fit in with our nat- 
ural order, and for this reason no dis- 
tance is so wide‘as that between the peo- 
ple of my class and aspiring, wronged, 
intelligent, vindictive negroes. Just now 
we have much agitation among us con- 
cerning the redemption and education of 
ignorant negroes in the South, but it 
should be borne in mind that the very men 
and women who are exercising their 
spiritual faculties in this philanthropic 
way show upon the slightest provoca- 
tion an intense race antipathy toward 
individuals of the very class they are 
attempting to create. There was not a 
Southerner present at the Richmond con- 
vention, where plans for the betterment 
of these people were discussed, who would 
publicly voluntarily have dined with 
Booker Washington or Bishop Turner, 
two of the noblest men the South has 
ever produced, because they are both 
negroes. Our race sincerity commits us 
to this social and ethical inconsistency, 
and for one I expect the aboriginal sin- 
cerity to outlast the moral stringency ot 
our present attitude. 

But if we get our notions of negroes 
from the servant class, the educated ne- 
gro gets his conception of the white 
man’s character largely from the lower 
orders of society. The best he can do 
socially is to meet the factory elements, 
say, on their terms of insolent inequality. 
And the proof of the negro’s innate vul- 
garity is that he is willing to do so. No 
matter how respectable he may be him- 
self in character and intelligence, he will 
welcome to his board and hearth the 
meanest whites and feel complimented at 
their presence. I think our old Mammy 
had a better notion of self respect. “I 
wouldn’t set down to the table wid no 
white person as would ax me,” she used 
to say, “for I’d know by dat dev was 
pure white trash and not fitten for me 
to notice!” 
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EXPERIENCES OF THE RACE PROBLEM 


Our plantation was five miles from the 
nearest town. And as it was the social 
custom of that neighborhood for the 
best families to exchange stately visits 
only once or twice a year, it often hap- 
pened that for two or three months I 
saw no one but my father and mother 
and the negroes on the place. The little 
black girls of my own age were the only 
playmates I had. And altho I imagined 
our companionship free from restraint, I 
know now that it was really controlled 
by the instincts and customs of our re- 
spective races. For instance, I never 
sought any playmates in the cabins where 
they lived, and I would no more have 
played with them in their own yards than 
I would now contemplate the lowest so- 
cial connections. But they came to the 
“big ‘ouse,” and from that social emi- 
nence we ranged the country far 
and wide in search of childish ad- 
ventures. And while I would not have 


taken a drink of water from a gourd 
after one of them, or eaten bread from 
a cabin, I was taught never to call them 
“niggers,” or to hurt their feelings by 
referring to the quality of their hair. 


And I have never in my whole life used 
any expression in the presence of a negro 
that touched upon a mortifying race 
distinction. I have never discussed the 
“race problem” at a table where ne- 
groes served me, nor indulged in any 
conversation that could wound their sen- 
sibilities. And when I was a child, if I 
had struck one of my little black com- 
panions, I should have been severely 
punished. 

Fortunately, I was never tempted to 
treat them unkindly. There was no ques- 
tion of “fair play” between us; for 
quite naturally I took all the advantages 
there were to be had. If we played 
“keeping house,” I was the father and 
the mother of the family, they the chil- 
dren, subject to the most stringent dis- 
cipline. But we never played “ come to 
see” one another, because they were 
negroes, and we felt the social impro- 
Priety of such a situation as that fact 
involved. If we played “ horse ”—and 
T regret to say that we did—they were 
the horses, I the driver. And not for 
the pleasure of being the wildest colt in 
the team would I have exchanged réles 
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negro girl much stronger than the 
others, who, by getting down upon her 
hands and knees, could make of herself 
such a vicious “ horse” that none of us 
was able to stay on herback. Buttheeffort 
to do so was an experience I ever 
coveted. I would seat myself firmly, 
clasp my hands tightly in the wool on 
the back of her head, and wait for the 
delicious sensation of feeling her take a 
running, plunging start that invariably 
landed me over her head somewhere in 
the grass.. I was often severely bruised 
and obliged to retire to my mother for 
ointments. But I never told the truth 
about the cause of my disasters. For in 
that case the girl would not only have 
been punished, but banished, and that 
was a loss I refused to contemplate. 

With one exception all the little black 
boys on the plantation wore what were 
called “shirt tails,’ and nothing else. 
These were long, straight garments made 
of coarse white cloth and split to the 
knees. These ridiculous looking little 
wretches never came near us. Even the 
black girls professed to hold them in con- 
tempt, and used to shout the most ap- 
palling sarcasms at them if one appeared 
anywhere upon our horizon. 

But the “exception” was a little 
mulatto boy, who not only wore trousers, 
but a hat. He had very bad “ manners,” 
and had even gone to the front door 
once when he was sent to the “big 
‘ouse”” on an errand. Without knowing 
why one negro was black and another 
yellow I conceived a violent antipathy 
for this child —for no other reason that 
I can now remember except that he had 
blue eyes and was “sulky.” Therefore, 
one day I filled an atomizer with ink, and 
when he came as usual for a pitcher of 
milk I held him against the wall and 
sprayed his face until it was of a uni- 
form, legitimate blackness. He ran 
bawling to my mother, and I expected 
punishment, but I felt the job was fully 
worth the pain I should suffer, and I 
followed with more pride than I could 
conceal. My mothér was regarding the 
victim with a face that expressed no more 
emotion than a mask. Presently she 
called a servant and said: “ Take that 
child to his mother. Tell her he is nearer 
the right color than I ever saw him be- 


and permitted one of them to drive me/ fore, and tell her he is never to come 


In this connection I recall one young into my sight again.” 


And he never 
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did. But when I was married, a dozen 
years later, he was still on the plantation, 
a yellow Ishmael, who worked when he 
chose and fought whenever opportunity 
offered, a veritable marplot to the peace 
of the place. 

I_had no brothers, and for this reason 
my father intrusted certain details con- 
nected with the management of the place 
to me at an early age. For instance, | 
attended to the weighing of “ rations” 
on Saturday afternoon. To each of a 
score of hired hands was given three 
pounds of bacon, a peck of meal and a 
quart of sorghum (syrup made from 
sorghum cane). This was a business 
that brought out my preferences more 
than it developed my sense of justice. I 
gave the men I liked best more than the 
exact measure, and at the age of ten I 
will confess that I was easily bribed. A 
lump of fragrant sweet gum, a young 
squirrel, or my apron pocket filled with 
partridge eggs so prejudiced me that 
I invariably tipped the scales in favor 
of the giver. My sense of equity had an 
entirely romantic basis. I remember 
giving a young black bridegroom an ex- 


tra quart of sorghum, and when a man 
with a large family protested at this par- 
tiality I replied: “ But he married our 
house girl and she is used to sweet 


things!” However, when the dark 
honeymoon of their happiness terminated 
a month later in a fight, and the bride 
went home in high dudgeon to her peo- 
ple, I was so indignant that I wished to 
cut the bereaved husband off with no 
syrup at all. 

In many similar ways I came in con- 
tact with the older negroes on the place, 
and upon all occasions, tho often unat- 
tended, my presence insured the utter- 
most propriety of conduct. If a young 
buck so far forgot himself as to laugh 
loudly he was “ cuffed ” and admonished 


to “mind his manners.” I have very./ 


good reason for believing that these ne- 
groes had an almost romantic devotion 
to my father and his family. Personally 
I never passed judgment upon them. So 
far as I knew God had done that when 
he made me white and them black. Nat- 
urally that fixed the basis of our rela- 
tionship. I had an affection for them. 
but there was not the least conception of 
equality in it. I was not taught these 
race distinctions, IT was born with them, 


and I notice that they are intensified in 
each succeeding generation of white chil- 
dren. The curious thing to me is that 
the negro does not have them. His ani- 
mosity against the whites is the forced 
response to our antipathy. He would 
have no such sensation, given social rec- 
ognition, because he has no sense of race 
integrity. 

/ By the time I was fourteen years of 
fage the first set of free-born negroes 
were getting old enough to interpret life 
for themselves, and without the well dis- 
ciplined experience of their parents, who 
had not only been slaves, but had passed 
through the very drastic training of the 
Ku Klux Klans after the war. Occasion- 
ally, therefore, one of them gave a white 
man some “impudence”’ and had to be 
dealt with accordingly. I remember a 
young negro man suddenly turned upon 
my father one day with an ax and would 
have killed him but for the intervention of 
another man. The boy escaped, but my 
father and his neighbors rode after him 
all night with dogs. The next morning 
they passed our house with him, entered 
the forest beyond, and, having tied him 
to a tree, gave him a severe whipping. 
But that was all. Nothing further was 
ever said of the incident, and the man 
remained in my father’s employ years 
afterward. 

Still, the fight was oa, the long, long 
battle that will never end now until one 
race or the other is absolute. Little by 
little a resistance sprung up between the 
newborn freedom-bred negroes and the 
former slave owners of the South, a re- 
sistance ever punished and ever renewed. 
Crimes never dreamed of before were 
committed. For the utter depravity of 
the negro was not developed during the 
period of his slavery. He lacked then 
the liberty to practice thoroughly all the 
evils of his degenerate, nature. 

Aside from the intangible fears of 
childhood the first realization I ever had 
of horror was when one morning word 
came that a planter living only a few 
miles distant had been coaxed from his 
home during the night and murdered in 
his own yard, after which the negro as- 
saulted both his wife and daughter. From 
that day until this I have a revulsion 
and a terror of negro men that are well 
nigh uncontrollable. During the fifteen 
years following my first realization of 
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the situation of Southern white women, 
these crimes were so frequent in the State 
where I live that white women were 
never left alone even during the day in 
country houses, and rural schools were 
made a failure, because parents were un- 
willing to risk the lives of their children 
upon the public highways. And the ef- 
fect upon the young white men of the 
South was to arouse a bloodthirstiness 
in them for vengeance that shocked the 
civilized world. There are many ac- 
cursed trees and charred stumps to be 
seen by the roadsides in this State where 
negroes have been lynched or burned. 
The relations existing between the two 
races became absolutely inhuman. The 
smallest pretext was reason enough for 
taking a black man’s life. Not long ago, 
as I sat in a railway station, a crowd of 
whites ran past firing pistols and shout- 
ing threats. They were chasing a negro 
who had offended one of them with a 
blasphemous comment upon white char- 
acter. In the town where I now live a 
negro man who had been guilty of some 
small offense escaped from his captors 
last year and jumped into the river near- 
by. His pursuers stood on the banks and 
shot him to death, altho it was already 
impossible for him to escape. And no 
later than yesterday, when I asked the 
meaning of successive pistol shots heard 
at no great distance, I was told that they 
were fired by young white boys at “ little 
niggers.” The general impression pre- 
vailed that somebody would be “ hurt.” 


‘ But if the situation had been reversed, 


and negroes were firing, however aim- 
lessly, at white boys, a mob would have 
gathered at once. 

Meanwhile, the criminal career of this 
race is progressing rapidly Northward. 
The crimes that first excited the furv of 
Southerners against them are decreasing 
here so much that now they are com- 
mitted almost as frequently in those sec- 
tions of the North where negroes have 
immigrated. And they are followed by 
the same fever for lynching in the whites 
there that has long maddened Southern- 
ers. The truth is that within a very few 
years the negro will be the most cordially 
hated man in this world. Once his aboli- 
tionist friends get a rational conception 
of his character they invariably desert 
him. And the whole trouble North and 
South comes from a disposition to hold 


the negro morally accountable, when 
really he belongs to a decadent race, 
which taints every other it comes in con- 
tact with, and is of itself incapable of re- 
generation. 

“And so degeneracy is apt to show 
most in the weaker individuals of any 
race; sO negro women evidence more 
nearly the popular idea of total depravity 
than the men do. They are so nearly 
all lacking in virtue that the color of a 
negro woman’s skin is generally taken 
(and quite correctly) as a guarantee 
of her immorality. On the whole, I think 
they are the greatest menace possible to 
the moral life of any community where 
they live. And they are evidently the 
chief instruments of the degradation of 
the men of their own race. When a 
man’s mother, wife and daughters are all 
immoral women, there is no room in his 
fallen nature for the aspiration of honor 
and virtue. He is bereaved of hope and 
a pride that even the worst white man 
always has to stimulate him to decency. 
I sometimes read of virtuous negro 
women, hear of them, but the idea is 
absolutely inconceivable to me. I do not 
deny they exist, but after living in a 
section all my life that teems with ne- 
groes I cannot imagine such a creation 
as a virtuous black woman. 

There must be exceptions, of course, 
but as a rule education is a superficial 
experience with the negro. My own 
observations convince me that the blacks 
have a uniformity of character and dis- 
position that education does not change, 
but intensifies. To vary from the 
monotony of stupidity in my servants 
not long ago I employed successively two 
college graduates. But I did not notice 
any essential difference in character. 
Both were manifestly immoral and they 
had deceit down to a fine art. In illiterate 
negroes these vices seem so natural they 
fail to shock the sensibilities or to excite 
aversion, but I conceived a horror of 
these yellow Jezebels, who had come to 
me from schools that have million-dollar 
endowments for the education of negro 
girls. 

The reason why Northerners fail to 
comprehend the almost universal deprav- 
ity of negroes is because they mistake 
the very high moral tone of the negro’s 
conversation as an evidence of virtue. 
These people are very quick at catching 
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a tune of any kind, mental or musical, 
and they like the noble sound of ethics 
as much as they enjoy musical harmony. 
Thus, it is very rare, indeed, to find a 
negro who does not shine in a religious 
discussion.. They have, however, more 
piety of imagination than of character. 
Recently a negro woman who has never 
been married, but has three different 
kinds of children, posed so pathetically 
as a virtuous, hard working “ widow ” 
to a Northern visitor here that she re- 
ceived quite a handsome sum from him. 
The innocency of his comments so 
touched the humor of the town that half 
a dozen other “ widows ” of similar repu- 
tation were directed to. his attention, all 
of whom he succored with the tenderest 
compassion. 

And, finally, it is never wise to judge 
a race by individuals, but by those evi- 
dences common to the whole mass of it. 
And, regarded from this standpoint, the 
negroes are at their worst. No other 
people are so heartless in their discrimi- 
nations against one another. Their verv 
aspirations are mean. I know of two 
“colored churches ” where black skinned 
negroes are not eligible to membership. 
Social distinctions depend with them 
upon externals, not character. They have 
no right sense of honor or virtue. Re- 
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cently I sat in the auditorium of a great 
negro university, and of the two or three 
hundred students present I saw only 
four full blooded negroes. Nearly all 
were. mulattoes or octoroons, the off- 
spring of negro women, but not of negro 
men. Whatever this intimates of the 
Southern white man’s morals, it teaches 
two things clearly—that negro men are 
rarely the fathers of those individuals in 
the race who develop to any marked de- 
gree intellectually, and that negro women 
who are prostitutes are the mothers of 
these ambitious sons and daughters. In 
short, the whole race aspires upward 
chiefly through the immorality of the 
superior race above it. I do not know 
a more suggestive intimation of the real 
quality of the negro’s nature and dispo- 
sition than this. A mulatto girl expressed 
the whole economy and ambition of her 
people the other day when a full blooded 
negro called her a “stuck up -nigger.” 
“Maybe I is,” she retorted, “but I 
thanks my God I ain’t er out an’ out 
nigger sech as you is! ” And that is what 
they are all thankful for who have a 
drop of white blood to boast of. It is 
the measure of their quality and degrada- 
tion that they can be proud of a dishonor 
which lightens the color of their skin. 


ra 
of the Southern Race 


Feeling 


BY A NORTHERN WOMAN 


AM a native of the Northwest. My 
father was a college boy at the time 
of the Civil War, and, coming West 

a year or two after his graduation, he 
fell a victim first to fever and then to a 
disease whose most pronounced symptom 
was loss of memory—of his “ college 
widow,” and somewhat later he married 
the girl to whom the attack of this 
malady was solely due. The only ex- 
soldier in my immediate family was the 
young man who, after the establishment 
of peace, married my mother’s oldest sis- 
ter. This is probably one reason why 
my childhood was not enveloped in an 


especially polemical atmosphere, but even 
had my father and uncles all been “ boys 
in blue,’ I fancy that I° should have 
grown up with not very different feelings 
in regard to the South and the war. ‘The 


‘people of the Northwest, with a new 


country to subdue and develop, and in the 
stress and zest of such a life and its prom- 
ise for the future, had neither time nor 
desire to fill the minds of their children 
with thoughts of a war which. was ended 
before they were born. Of course, I liked 
to hear stories of the war (altho my 
grandfather had an assortment of “ wolf 
stories” which thrilled me far more), 
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and I took it for granted that the South 
must have been wrong, while my political 
sympathies—politics and theology being 
subjects of profound concern with me at 
one period of my extreme youth—were 
naturally colored by my nativity in a 
State strongly Republican. But the point 
which I wish to emphasize as a preface 
to what I am about to say is that the 
war stories were only stories to me, and 
that, like the other young Westerners of 
my generation, I grew up more nearly 
free from sectional prejudice than per- 
haps would have been possible had I been 
reared in any of the longer settled States. 
I do not claim any peculiar virtue for 
myself or my fellow Westerners in this. 
We have had too many interests and am- 
bitions of other sorts to allow us to care 
greatly for what we have considered 
practically dead issues, and I for one 
hardly knew that there was a negro 
question until I went South to live. 

There is the most widespread misap- 
prehension in the South upon two points— 
the sentiment of Northerners toward the 
Southern people, and the modifications 
which that sentiment undergoes after a 
visit to the South. I have spoken of con- 
ditions which have tended to lessen preju- 
dice in the Northwest; I believe that I 
am not mistaken in saying that in East- 
ern and Western States alike there has 
been another agency at work whose ef- 
fect has been ‘to create interest in and 
sympathy with the Southern white peo- 
ple, rather than to prolong hostility. 
That agency has been the rise of South- 
ern literature. 

From the talk of my elders I am led to 
believe that in ante-bellum days the good 
people of the North, tho they outwardly 
reprobated, secretly were fascinated by 
the splendid lavishness of the “ old plan- 
tation days” as a thing belonging to a 
beautiful (altho depraved) world apart 
from their “ plain living and high think- 
ing.” And when, in these latter days, the 
novel and the short story of Southern life 
began to appear, they were welcomed so 
enthusiastically that from the first ap- 
pearance of Cable’s works up to the pres- 
ent hour no one school of American lit- 
erature has been so much the fashion as 
the Southern school. 

Southerners have small idea of the de- 
gree of romantic interest with which they 
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are regarded by those of the North, espe- 
cially of the fiction-reading classes. But 
I am not so sure that better acquaintance 
with the real South would increase 
Northern tolerance for its ideals and 
mode of life. At least that has not been 
my experience. No one could have gone 
to a new country with more amiable in- 
tentions or more filled with rose-colored 
expectations as to place and people than 
was I when I set out for the Southern 
city where I have lived for some years 
past. If I had gone there to teach ne- 
groes, or under conditions which would 
have brought me into contact with the 
worst side of the white population, there 
would be good reason to accuse me of 
having formed my opinions under the 
influence of pique at personal slights and 
snubs (which I should certainly have re- 
ceived had I served in the former capac- - 
ity), or from acquaintance with the lower 
classes; but my acquaintances belong to 
what admittedly represents the best of 
blood and culture in the South, and it is 
the people who invite me to dinner who 
have furnished the most of the material 
for whatever sentiments I now entertain 
upon the negro and other questions con- 
cerning which North and South are at 
variance. 

One of the first shocks which I re- 
ceived, and which has been repeated so 
often that I suppose it ought by this time 
to have ceased to be a shock, was in re- 
spect to something to which reference is 
made in one of the preceding articles. If 
its author has never discussed the race 
question before colored auditors or made 
the inferiority of the negro the topic of 
conversation at her table before colored 
servants she has cause for just pride. If 
my own experiences furnish any ground 
for conclusions, there is neither man nor 
woman like her in the whole length and 
breadth of the South. I have long ceased 
to be surprised at this talk, which seems 
peculiarly inspired by a dining-room at- 
mosphere, but to this day I have an im- 
pulse to “ duck” my head to avoid the 
dishes which I feel must inevitably fly 
at some of the white conversationalists. 
That they never do fly seemed to me at 
first a proof that self-control at least 
could be set down to the credit of the col- 
ored race, but I am assured by “ those 
who know the negro best” that it is a 
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proof of his profound inferiofity that he 
“has not spirit enough ” to resent insults 
which a white man would avenge with 
promptness and finality. 

The first time, too, that I heard a lady 
of supposed Christianity and culture de- 
fend the thesis that negro mothers could 
not possibly love their children as white 
mothers do, because of their lack of all 
the finer and nobler sentiments which en- 
ter into real love, I did not take her views 
as representing overmuch intelligent re- 
flection, because the same woman, among 
other things, had said to me at her own 
table that ‘“‘ any one could see that North- 
ern young women, educated in co-educa- 
tional schools, were not as modest and 
had not such ladylike manners as our 
Southern girls.” But I discovered that 
no very different theory was held by peo- 
ple whose judgment in other matters I 
respected, and whose standard of “ lady- 
like manners ” did not differ so essentially 
as hers from my primitive Western one. 

Generally speaking, my associations in 
the South have been of a sort to impress 
me more with the white man’s attitude 


toward the negro than with any other 
side of the question, but I cannot believe 
that for this reason my view is a wholly 
one-sided ‘one, or founded upon that 
ignorance of the real conditions which is 
the Southerner’s stock-in-trade of argu- 


ment against his Northern critic. For I 
consider the state of white sentiment in 
the South to be the supremely important 
factor in the problem. Even if all that 
has been said of universal negro igno- 
rance, thriftlessness and beastly immoral- 
ity were true, the destiny of the theoretic- 
ally free black man is still so largely in 
the white man’s hand that the danger— 
and that it is becoming a serious one I 
cannot doubt—lies much less in the 
brutal instincts of the negro than in the 
white man’s blind adherence to a policy 


which must surely aggravate those in- 


stincts. 

The whole Southern creed is contained 
in two words: White supremacy. They 
admit that the maintenance of this does 
not square in all details with “ the ethical 
theories of Northern sentimentalists.” 
To our Northerner (who has heard her- 
self accused by Southerners of anything 
rather than too much sentiment) it seems 
to square even less with the practical and 
the possible. If I may be allowed a some- 
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what startling comparison, the Southern- 
er’s position on the negro is about the 
same as his attitude toward woman; he 
will treat the former with kindness, as he 
will the latter with adulation, “in his 
place.” That “place” in either case, 
stripped of the accidental externals which 
make the one seem menial and the other 
exalted, means dependence and helpful- 
ness. Southerners like to tell you that all 
negro depravity has developed since 
emancipation. The “old mammy ” is the 
object not only of much show of senti- 
ment but of real affection; in the recent 
Confederate reunion the crowd went 
wild over the gray-haired negro who 
walked by his “ old master’s ” side as he 
had done all through the war ; and yet, if 
we may believe stories told by Southern- 
ers themselves, horrible uprisings of the 
half-savage plantation hands were by no 
means an unknown thing in slavery 
times. But, however successful the old 
slaveholders may have been in producing 
irreproachable negro character, their 
children of to-day, now over-indulgent 
and now over-cruel, make no effort to 
train their colored hirelings to be self- 
respecting wage-earners or to develop in 
them a sense of honor and independence 
—and then they tell you how negroes 
steal! “ Well, I can’t find a bit of my 
monogram note-paper,” said a friend to 
me last winter. “I suppose Daisy (the 
nurse) has used it all up. Dear no! I 
never say anything to her about it—she 
always uses our note-paper and stamps. 
I wouldn’t be so mean as not to let the 
poor thing have paper to write to her 
beaux.” 

It may be “ Yankee stinginess,” but I 
confess that it never had occurred to me 
to supply stamps and fine note-paper for 
my chambermaid. Perhaps no better ex- 
ample than this of the difference between 
Northern and Southern treatment of the 
negro could be cited. If a servant appro- 
priated my postage stamps she would 
hear from me, but I do not grudge her 
and her race what J consider the more 
valuable tribute of saying that personally 
I have not found them the universal 
thieves that they are represented. I have 
lived principally in boarding-houses, 
where my room has been open all day, not 
only to the house servants but to the 
horde of washerwomen, nurses and other 
uncataloged negroes who swarm about 
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a large Southern house, and twice only 
during my entire residence in the South 
have I had anything stolen from me. In 
one case the culprit was never discov- 
ered, but in the other and more serious 
one all the missing articles were found in 
the trunk of a white maid of German 
parentage. As with dishonesty, so with 
immorality. I have yet to discover among 
Southern whites the slightest effort to 
correct this evil. I have heard refined 
ladies discuss in their parlors as some- 
thing deliciously amusing the amours of 
their cooks and house-girls. It seems a 
pity that they take so much more solemn 
a view of these affairs when they recite 
them for publication. And their lack of 
experience with white servants makes 
them ascribe solely to colored women 
what, unfortunately, is not unknown 
among white ones of the same class. One 
of my friends, disgusted with negro 
servants, thought to usher in a household 
millennium by the employment of two 
white girls of pleasing appearance. 
Within a few months she had discharged 
them both because of their undoubted 
and shameless immorality, and a talk 
with the mother of one of them revealed 
a state of things in their social circle 
which made it a cause for thankfulness 
that in estimating the purity of Anglo- 
Saxon womanhood people do not reason, 
as they do with our colored sisters, from 
the bottom up. Of course, this “ You’re 
another ” sort of argument does not real- 
ly prove anything, and yet, whatever 
justification there may be for “ Jim 
Crow ” street cars, I fail to perceive any 
for providing separate moral standards 
as well as separate seats for the two races. 
Whenever anything like the “ Booker 
Washington incident” touches off the 
powder in the “ social equality ” cannon 
there is a discharge of virtuous eloquence 
from the editorial page of every South- 
ern paper, calling upon the people of the 
South to “ highly resolve ” to save their 
noble race from degeneration through 
the scandal of miscegenation. For the 
life of me I cannot see why the breaking 
of bread with a colored gentleman should 
logically result in an epidemic of mar- 
triage between white girls and black men; 
in fact, the intermarriage of the races to 
any appreciable extent seems to me the 
last thing likely to happen ; but if it is true 
that the only negroes of any promise are 


those of mixed blood, why object to ele- 
vating the colored race by doing legally 
what has been going on illegitimately 
for generations? Does it make the sin 
so much less offensive to Southern ideals 
of virtue that hitherto one-half of the 
parties to the crime have been gentlemen 
endowed with “superlative virtues that 
surpass mere morality?” 

The truth is, the Southerner, no less 
than the Northerner, has a collection of 
negro theories, and upon all occasions he 
brings them out draped in the same lurid 
rhetoric, and arranges them as a screen 
behind which to conceal his relentless 
purpose to deny the negro every right 
and every pleasure which resemble those 
of the white man. 

Let me give a few examples of how he 
denies them. During the bicycle craze 
our cook, a neat and modest appearing 
mulatto of perhaps thirty-five, asked one 
evening to borrow my bicycle pump, add- 
ing that she had left hers at home and 
dared not go to the bicycle shop nearby 
because of the insulting speeches of the 
white men who frequented it. A few 
years ago a class in a colored school hap- 
pened to select and display the same col- 
ors as a class in a white institution in the 
same city. The result was a small riot 
growing out of the prompt avenging of 
their outraged dignity by the young 
white gentlemen, and the most embar- 
rassing feature in the disciplining of the 
latter was found in the fact that nearly 
all were supported in their resolve to 
maintain their “ honor ” by their parents, 
all “ leading citizens.” 

These petty tyrannies are in a way 
more indicative of the real Southern spirit 
toward the colored people than some of 
the affairs which get into the papers, be- 
cause they show how strong is the tend- 
ency to persecute the negro for acts in- 
offensive and naturally attendant upon 
the “ pursuit of happiness.” And mur- 
der is committed by the rougher white 
element with as little excuse as insult is 
offered by the better classes. 

One Christmas night a well dressed 
colored man, sober and peaceable, was 
shot down in front of our house by three 
white men, who escaped without the 
slightest attempt at pursuit, and the mur- 
der was scarcely noticed in the next 
morning’s papers. Fancy what would have 
happened had the colors of the actors 
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in this little Christmas drama been re- 
versed. 

Last February an unknown negro en- 
gaged a room in a cheap lodging-house 
in the “ downtown ”’ district of New Or- 
leans. The Mardi-Gras season brought 
in an influx of visitors to this as to the 
hotels of the fashionable sort, and at a 
late hour one night the negro was 
aroused with some lack of ceremony and 
ordered to share his quarters with several 
newly arrived guests. Of course, it was 
not commendable on his part that after 
more or less discussion he began to em- 
phasize his refusal of a room-mate with 
pistol shots, but even better men have 
been known to be cross when rudely 
awakened from pleasant dreams. He 
succeeded in dispersing his unbidden 
callers, and barricaded his door, where- 
upon the excluded ones summoned a 
goodly squad from the police force to 
“get him out.” To make a long: story 
short, they did get him out, burned and 
riddled with bullets. The significant 
feature of all newspaper comment upon 
this incident was that, altho absolutely 
nothing was known of the negro’s pre- 
vious history, it was generally assumed 
that he must have been a criminal hiding 
from justice or he would not have been 
afraid to let other men into his room. 
It may have been ‘so—the negro when 
brought out was much too dead to deny it 
—but would that assumption have been 
taken concerning a white gentleman who 
fancied a room tohimself atthe St. Charles 
Hotel, or, in fact, is Southern history 
entirely lacking in precedents to indicate 
that he might have adopted the same in- 
discreet method of defending his pri- 
vacy? 

When, last spring, a peculiarly revolt- 
ing murder was committed in Shreve- 
port, La., the enraged populace promptly 
set out, as usual, to “find the nigger.” 
In a few hours they found one, a man 
with blood stains on his overalls, and who 
took to the woods when accosted. While 
the high-minded citizens were even yet 
exulting in the proud work of having 
avenged—with the customary rites—the 
dead woman, evidence was discovered 
which proved beyond doubt that the mur- 
derer, if a negro at all, was not this par- 
ticular one, who was acquitted of having 
shed any other recent blood than that of 
some cattle on a neighboring plantation. 
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Louisiana papers in commenting upon 
this incident admitted that some regret- 
table precipitation had marked the occa- 
sion, but generally inclined to the view 
that not much harm had been done, be- 
cause if the man had not committed this 
crime, he probably had some other one 
on his conscience—otherwise he would 
not have tried to run away! Of course, 
in view of the methods usually pursued 
by white mobs, it is entirely reasonable 
to suppose that a truly virtuous negro, 
strong in his conscious innocence, would 
just have stood still and let himself be 
lynched. 

It would be unjust to assert that the 
better Southern newspapers, like the bet- 
ter people, do not deprecate lynchings, 
yet they frequently print communications, 
and quotations from the news sheets of 
the rougher districts, containing senti- 
ments which they would not dare place 
upon their editorial pages. And they find 
a comfort which would be funny, if there 
could be an amusing side to a national 
disgrace, in the occurrence of similar acts 
of violence along the Northern borders 
of our traditional dividing line. I have 
no more wish to excuse these outrages 
in the North than I have to argue against 
the legal punishment of negro crime. But 
I have this to say in regard to the popu- 
lar Southern argument based upon “ in- 
nate race antipathy ”: that the perpetual 
assertion that Northern prejudice against 
the negro is as strong as that of the 
South is not true, and that the increasing 
antagonism of each new generation of 
white children does not strike me as be- 
ing “inborn.” The apparent indications 
of the former, of which Southerners 
make so much, are confined to the igno- 
rant, who have been misled to believe 
that the black man injures them as wage- 
earners, and to a certain class of the edu- 
cated, whose kindly feelings toward the 
South and honest desire’ to be “ broad- 
minded” lead them to express a sym- 
pathy and tolerance which a better ac- 
quaintance with the facts would hardly 
fail to modify. As to the latter, when 
every “reduced gentlewoman” who 
keeps a private school in the South makes 
it her business to instil into the minds of 
her little pupils the concentrated bitter- 
ness of her forty years of poverty and 
sad reminiscence, it seems slightly in- 
accurate to charge the result wholly to 
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the Creator. Even were this race preju- 
dice innate, that would scarcely prove its 
right to go unrestrained. Picture the de- 
moralization of our theology if such 
treatment were applied to Original Sin! 

In regard tothe educated negro, perhaps 
the only people really qualified to speak 
of his actual character are the white men 
and women who have devoted themselves 
to his education, and have spent years 
enough in the work justly to estimate the 
results. I myself have known negroes 
in the main as servants, and among them 
there have not been many college gradu- 
ates. But I have seen enough of the 
work os one colored university to feel 
persuaded that where, as there, it is con- 
ducted upon sound principles, the result 
is more than a surface polish. It should 
be borne in mind that the negro “ uni- 
versities ” are of very various degrees of 
excellence, and also that it is hard to get 
fair judgment for the educated negro. The 
moment the Southern housekeeper knows 
that she has a “ college graduate” (who 
may, after all, have had barely a high 
school course) in her kitchen, she is 
promptly upon the alert for “ airs,” and 
she glories in and magnifies every little 
slip which would pass unnoticed in an 
unlettered maid. An acquaintance dis- 
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charged a house-girl whom she found 
glancing through a copy of Emerson’s 
Essays while dusting. 

“TI wasn’t going to have that. kind of 
nigger around—and she knew more 
about Emerson than J did, too!” 

There seems, too, something of incon- 
sistency in the reasoning which, having 
proclaimed Booker Washington and 
Bishop Turner “ two of the noblest men 
whom the South has ever produced,” de- 
clares that the educated negro is an 
“artificial product” whose “ character 
and disposition education does not change 
but intensifies.” 

As I have already said, to my mind it 
is the prejudice of the white man more 
than the worthlessness and depravity of 
the black which has given us a negro 
question. So long as a part of our popu- 
lation persistently shuts its eyes to what 
education has done for the negro, and 
stubbornly refuses to let him live peace- 
ably the life toward which that education 
naturally inclines him, so long a problem 
which I believe might, if allowed to do 
so, work itself out naturally to the good 
of both races, will not fail to present the 
difficulties which always beset a solution 
based upon that worst kind of shortsight- 
edness—injustice. 


The Japanese People and Their Naval 
Victory 


BY J. H. DEFOREST, D.D. 


MISSIONARY OF THR AMERICAN BoarD 


N the day that is celebrated as the 
QO birthday of this Empire—Febru- 
ary 11th, the accession to the 

throne by the first Emperor Jimmu—the 
news of the victory over the Russian 
fleet off Port Arthur was confirmed by 
repeated telegrams and extras. I hap- 
pened to be in an interior city, where no 
foreigners reside, and could see the pure 
Japanese national spirit in free play. I 
was invited to speak in the theater with 
one of Japan’s ablest orators—Rev. 
Ebina Danjo, whose subject was “ The 
Warrior Life.’’ This lecture was planned 


long before hostilities broke out, and 
was simply one of a series of Christian 
apologetics that has been held with great 
success for five years. The managers, 
however, seeing the city filled with in- 
coming reserves, and a lantern parade 
planned for the evening, thought the the- 
ater would be nearly deserted. To our 
surprise it was almost filled with ladies 
and gentlemen, and what was more sur- 
prising, the audience was as quiet as a 
church. Tho I have been in Japan thirty 
years, and thought I knew Japanese na- 
ture, I was for the moment all out in my 
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reckoning. I expected Mr. Ebina’s elo- 
quent allusions to the victory already 
won, and to the harder battles to come, 
would excite hearty applause. But there 
was none. The feeling was deep, yet the 
self-control was perfect. 

This seems to me to expressone feature 
of the national character worthy of 
study at the present crisis. I find this 
everywhere. On the following day I 
was invited to be the guest of a wealthy 
silk merchant in a village where no for- 
eigner had ever been seen. The school- 
house was filled in a few minutes with 
the chief people of the place, who asked 
me to speak to them on “ How Foreign- 
ers Regard the War.” As I told the rea- 
sons why Americans who prize political, 
religious, educational and commercial 
freedom could not possibly feel sympa- 
thy with a despotic, belated and cruel 
government, but felt enthusiastically 
drawn to the nation whose aspirations 
are at one with ours in the love of in- 
ternational righteousness and in the de- 
sire to fight for humanity as well as for 
open markets, not a particle of applause 
was heard. This is very unusual with 


these people, who are quick to greet 


speakers with hearty clappings. And as 
I went on to say that their victories 
brought a new and weighty responsibility 
upon them to wipe out the shame that 
rests on the national character, because of 
two great defects—their lack of commer- 
cial integrity and the reputation for im- 
purity that Japan has in all the open 
ports of the East—there was the same 
quiet attention, followed with sincere 
thanks for both the sympathy and the 
friendly criticism. 

Herein is a view of one of the con- 
trolling factors in Japanese character. 
In the last few days I have had occasion 
to congratulate many people—farmers, 
teachers, civil and military officials—on 
the first victory of the war. I cannot do 
this without showing my own enthu- 
siasm, and naturally I expect to find as 
much in the Japanese heart as I carry 
in mine. But every time, without an 
exception, I am met with a quiet and 
almost subdued tone, and some look or 
remark that manifests a profound de- 
termination. Said a major, a man of 
wide linguistic abil ty, and of experience 
in the Chinese ca apaign: 


“We are prepared in every direction for 
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every possible contingency. We recognize that 
we have immense difficulties to overcome. But 
we are prepared to sacrifice absolutely every- 
thing—save our honor. We have been deeply 
wronged by Russia. We must now meet her. 
We are ready to die, to sacrifice the future of 
our wives and children, to see our land reduced 
to poverty, to lose every material blessing. But 
we shall fight till we win.” 

Men thus determined are sober. They 
do not froth and shout and smile and 
dance in handshakes. That lantern 
parade in an inland city, with its illumi- 
nated epigrams, lasted but a few min- 
utes, and I have so far seen only a single 
case of drunken, noisy joy. One great 
farewell meeting tendered to six hundred 
army officers was in preparation when 
a Christian Japanese asked the Governor: 
“ Are you going to have geisha to serve 
the saké?” “ Not one shall be present. 
Only our wives and the Red Cross nurse 
and other ladies shall wait on the offi- 
cers.” This is an immense change in 
public opinion—one of the rich fruits, I 
believe, of the long sympathy and friend- 
liness of England and the United States 
toward Japan. Of course, there will be 
drunken feasts with geisha here and 
there, but the thought of Christian Eng- 
land as her treaty ally, and the United 
States as her moral ally, excites without 
doubt a real and wide desire for that pure 
home and social life which is one of our 
most precious treasures, and toward 
which Japan has made most rapid strides. 

The spirit of the Japanese now comes 
out in the word kesshi, “ ready even to 
death.” It is perhaps the noblest moral in- 
heritance of the old Bushido, the War- 
rior’s Code. Noone can mingle with the 
officers and soldiers without perceiving 
this spirit. In one of the military clubs 
an officer was showing me the photo- 
graphs of the celebrated dead, when he 
came to one of a colonel, whose official 
record ends.with these words: “ Killed 
in the battle of in the Chinese war.” 
My friend said: “ He was not killed. He 
had an acute and exhausting attack of 
pain a few hours before the battle, and 
his regiment was consequently late for 
the decisive blow. When he came up with 
his troops his friends expressed their 
deep sorrow for his misfortune, but told 
him there was but one way left for his 
own reputation and for his family’s fu- 
ture—to go out on the battle field and 
never come back.” The soldier, whose 
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courage no one could question, went to 
his fate without a word of dissent, and 
died on the field by his own hand. This 
spirit extends far beyond the excitement 
of a desperate charge or the extreme peril 
of putting torpedoes under the enemy’s 
ships. The spirit of the army and navy 
is kesshi. That wholly unfair treat- 
ment of Russia in forcing Japan out of 
Port Arthur, on the excuse that it was 
for the peace of the East, and then cool- 
ly taking possession herself, has deepened 
this determination to sacrifice every- 
thing to check the arrogant and danger- 
ous attitude of Russian aggression. 

It is not an immoral desire for revenge 
that is at the bottom of this outbreak. 
Japan’s history is famous for its stories 
of private revenge, but whoever studies 
these will see that they are always under- 
laid with a lofty sense of moral duty and 
self-sacrifice in a righteous cause. Take 
awaythe word gi, “righteous,” from these 
stories and they would all drop into noth- 
ing but murder. They show exalted 
heroism, because the righteous element 
is the impelling motive. So now the 
moral feeling is profound that this war 
is for international righteousness. More- 
over, the word humanity has gained an 
exalted place in the vocabulary of the 
ablest writers and speakers, who well 
know the nameless atrocities of the Rus- 
sian troops in Manchuria, where women 
were outraged, then cut in pieces—where 
children were bayoneted in the arms of 
their mothers. They know of the recent 
treatment of Finland and of the Jews. 
And the heart of Pity, which Buddhism 
has richly fostered but which knew no 
way of wide expression until Christian 
thought quickened it, revolts at what 
Russia does. So they say, and say truly: 
“We are fighting for righteousness and 
for humanity.” There will be no slaugh- 
ters in the wake of an armythus actuated. 

If I am correct in the above estimate 
of the national spirit, as exemplified in 
the army and navy, it is at once evident 
that there need be no anxiety as to 
Japan’s conduct after her victories, which 
will end the war. For Japan will conquer 
in spite of possible defeats. I have been 
asked: “In case of victory won’t the 
Japanese have such a swelled head that 
we can’t get along with them?” There 
doubtless will be swelled individual 
heads, but these are conspicuous in all 
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Western lands on the slightest occasion, 
and we cannot well forbid their appear- 
ance here. But a nation that is conscious 
of a new moral life and of consequent 
great responsibilities, and that also is 
profoundly grateful to England and 
America for long years of helpful sympa- 
thy, is in no more danger of a swelled 
head than we ourselves are over this 
Eastern ally, who now stands shoulder 
to shoulder with us in behalf of free in- 
stitutions and a righteous international 
intercourse. At the recent farewell ban- 
quet mentioned above, where we for- 
eigners were treated with exceptional 
honor, one of the officers said: 


“When Commodore Perry came we were ut- 
terly ignorant of all diplomatic usages, and 
were in constant dread of being deceived into 
some agreement that would stain our national 
honor. But as we look back we see you were 
always fair and just. Your great and powerful 
nation was our true friend, and we shall never 
forget the debt we owe you.” 


Any one who knows the national char- 
acter knows that insolent behavior over 
victories is foreign to this people. 

One more thing that will attract espe- 
cial attention in this war is the preventive 
measures adopted to secure not only 
humanitarian treatment of the enemy 
but also to guard the soldier’s honor. In 
the war ten years ago everybody will 
recall the horrible slaughter at Port Ar- 
thur and the many charges of brutality 
and loot and lust against the Japanese 
soldiers. Why is not all that likely to 
happen again under similar circum- 
stances? Because, in the Chinese war, 
there was a call for volunteer coolies to 
act as carriers, and the worst riffraff of 
the country flocked into the wake of the 
army ready for any chance of plunder 
and lust. Those were the refuse of Japan 
that made the mud of that campaign. 
None of them can go with the present 
army. But the second reserves—soldiers 
of experience, accustomed to obedience 
and acquainted with the laws of war— 
will serve as carriers to the army. This 
effective measure insures a campaign as 
free as possible from the too common 
disgraces of war. Our own American 
army had men who could apply the 
“water cure.” and one of our true gen- 
erals, in a fit of nervous illness, gave 
out the brutal order to shoot every man, 
woman and child in the enemy’s lines. 
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There must needs be offenses while there 
is war, but Japan has been as careful 
by positive and preventive methods to 
make a clean campaign as our most 
Christian nations are. 

Thus, on the eve of what promises to 
be an unparalleled sacrifice of life and 
treasure, Japan is quiet and resolved, 
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believing in the justice of her cause, and 
believing also that vast responsibility 
and privilege are on her of doing some- 
thing for humanity. And her deter- 
mination is strengthened and her pro- 
found gratitude is aroused by the 
sympathy of the foremost peoples of 
Western civilization. 


SENDAI, JAPAN. 


Kuropatkin: Russia’s Responsible Man 


BY JOSIAH FLYNT 


{Mr. Flynt is, of course, known everywhere for his articles and books dealing with 
tramps, grafters and criminals. Having enjoyed the hospitality of General Kuropatkin. 
however, for two weeks, a few years ago, he writes the following article about the man 
at the very top of society and now in the center of the world’s eye.—EDITonR. ] 


N his stocking feet he stands about five 
feet and seven inches. He weighs 
in the neighborhood of one hundred 

and seventy pounds, and is on the other 
side of his sixtieth year. He has dark 
eyes, resembling somewhat the Japanese 
type, and when he looks at you inter- 
estedly you can make no mistake about 
being “inspected.” A fraction of his 
one hundred and 
seventy pounds 
consists of lead; 
the man has been 
shot at and hit a 
number of times; 
the story is that 
relics of some of 
the shots have re- 
fused to be dis- 
lodged from their 
resting places. His 
name is Kuropat- 
kin. Until recent- 
ly he was Russia’s 
Minister of War. 
He is now Rus- 
sia’s military hope 
in the conflict with 
Japan. He is con- 
sidered the 
shrewdest and 
most capable mili- 
tary expert in the 
Empire, and he 
enjoys great popu- 


larity among the soldiers. Foreign news- 
papers have competed with one another 
in trying to tell when he would leave St. 
Petersburg for the front. Three weeks 
ago he was reported to be en route to 
Manchuria, a week ago he was said to 
be bidding good-by to his mother at 
Pskov (near St. Petersburg), and to- 
day (March 2d) my morning paper de- 
clares that he is 
not to start for the 
East until the 
roth. He may or 
may not be in St. 
Petersburg; it is 
possible that an 
“understudy” rep- 
sents him at his 
office while he is 
railroading for 
Harbin; but that 
something public 
will happen when 
he officially reaches 
the firing line no 
one who knows the 
man doubts for a 
moment. 

General K u ro- 
patkin is not an 
easy man to know. 
There are no insur- 
mountable difficul- 
ties to be encoun- 
tered in order to 
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shake hands with him; he is also an af- 
fable conversationist when ordinary topics 
are being discussed; but ask him to tell 
you something about himself or his busi- 
ness when he is not in the mood for such 
a talk, and your efforts will go for 
naught. His present duty is to proceed 
to the firing line, take command of Rus- 
sia’s land forces in the East, and give the 
Japanese a severe whipping. Admiral 
Alexieff, until lately commander of the 
land as well as the naval forces, is to 
share with Kuropatkin the responsibility 
of managing the campaign. Perhaps 
Alexieff will return to European Russia 
before long. Kuropatkin will probably 
be left in charge of his command until he 
is thoroughly beaten or killed. 

In 1897 General Kuropatkin was Gov- 
ernor-General of Russian Central Asia, 
popularly called Trans-Caspia. He lived 
at Askabad at the time—a place about 
half-way round the world from South 
Carolina. When Skobeleff—-the man 
who scared the Turcomans until they 
are a cowed race—was advancing Rus- 
sia’s frontier line in Trans-Caspia, Kuro- 
patkin was his right-hand assistant. 
At Geog-tepé, not far from Askabad, 
20,000 slaughtered men, women and chil- 
dren testify to the vengeance which the 
two men wreaked on their Turcoman 
antagonists. | Skobeleff’s life ended 
mysteriously ; some say “ poison,” others 
“knives;” the fact is that he has gone. 
Kuropatkin has continued in the cause, 
and, as said, in 1897 had advanced in rank 
until he was the local autocrat of the 
Russian territory bounded by Persia on 
the west, Afghanistan on the south, 
Mongolia on the east, and Siberia on the 
north. I met him at this stage of his 
career. My task at the time was to see 
what I could of Russian progress in 
Central Asia, and to report to American 
authorities about interesting develop- 
ments. The General himself was the 
most interesting fact discovered. The 
Turcomans were amusing, the Russian 
veneer over native institutions and cus- 
toms was instructive, but the man at 
Askabad took hold of my imagination 
more than did the Oxus, Bokhara, 
Samarcand, or the defunct Tamerlane. 
He lived in a bungalow, called by the 
I'nglish “Government House.” The 
walls. of the rooms were decorated with 
Eastern ornaments, relics of military 
campaigns, maps and pictures. The 
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General was usually to be found in his 
“ office.”” He was always dressed in uni- 
form, and his manner was unmistakably 
military. I saw him two or three times ° 
a day for nearly a week, and at each 
meeting the impression left upon me was 
the one intended—i.e., “I am the Czar’s 
representative in these parts.” | 

My companions on the trip were Eng- 
lishmen. One of them was a- London 
correspondent, who has since written a 
book about Central Asia. He wrote a 
number of letters to his paper while in 
Central Asia. Only two ever reached 
their destination. Perhaps the General 
saw fit to hold them back; perhaps they 
simply drifted off the right track. I 
wrote my letters after I was free of Rus- 
sian control. This fact is mentioned for 
the benefit of correspondents who think 
that censorship in Russia is not to apply 
to cablegrams during the present war. 
Kuropatkin will do exactly as he sees fit 
in regard to this matter, and the Czar 
is not likely to take a different view. 
What interested the General in particular 
at the time of my visit to Askabad was 
to convince his Western visitors that he 
was trying to civilize Trans-Caspia as 
rapidly as was consistent with Russia’s 
“advance” on territory still to be ac- 
quired. He made no mention of India; 
he omitted Western Mongolia and Tibet 
in his references to Russia’s “ sphere of 
influence; ” but he let it be definitely un- 
derstood that the Russian soldier was in 
Central Asia to stay. None of us found 
out the strength of the available military, 
altho the General entertained us with 
several sham battles (10,000 men were 
called out on one occasion), and invited 
us to stroll through his bailiwick at will. 
Enthusiastic lieutenants and other subor- 
dinates, however, did not hesitate to ad- 
mit that their ambition was to climb over 
the Afghan hills and do as Peter the 
Great is supposed to have recommended 
—make India Russian. 

It was considered very extraordinary 
that so many Anglo-Saxons should be al- 
lowed to travel in Trans-Caspia; our 
party numbered thirty odd men and 
women. Kuropatkin is said to have been 
behind the permit given us. The Min- 
ister of War wrote to the General more 
or less thus: “Some English people 
want to see Russian Central Asia. Do 
you think it advisable to let them cross 
the Caspian?” Kuropatkin is supposed 
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to have replied: “ Let the English party 
come. I will be responsible.” Trans- 
Caspia was, and still is, under military 
control; special permission is necessary 
before a foreigner can travel there. The 
feeling among the correspondents was 
that the General knew that he liad done 
faithful work, and was glad to have out- 
siders appreciate the fact. He requested 
us to give particular attention to the trade 
schools which he had been instrumental 
in founding, and ordered our guides— 
all officers or soldiers—to acquaint us 
with the commercial possibilities of the 
district. The under-officials and natives 
had been advised of our coming weeks 
before our arrival; even the. priests had 
been told to look forward to the pros- 
pective amicable invasion. At Askabad, 
which was the center of the ceremonies 
and festivities, the local priest referred 
to the invasion during an open-air serv- 
ice. The General stood on a rug in front 
of the priest ; he remained at “ attention ” 
for one hour by the clock, hardly moving 
a muscle. (The correspondents were not 
so nerve-less. ) 

“Tt is a sign of the times,” said the 
priest during his discourse, “that we 
have our traditional enemies, the Eng- 
lish, in our midst. Civilization has cer- 
tainly reached a high mark when two 
nationalities can meet in a friendly way 
in this land, which was so long a bloody 
hattle-ground. Let us all hope and work 
for an increase of these amicable rela- 
tions.” 

At Government House every effort was 
made to emphasize the import of the 
priest’s sermon. General Kuropatkin 
entertained us with banquets, excursions 
into the Steppe district and pleasant hunt- 
ing, and directed his staff to look out for 
our comfort when he could not person- 
ally be present. In conversation he had 
very little to say beyond the ordinary ex- 
change of conventional remarks. To 
the correspondents he gave an official 
statement, but he put into it very little 
not found in his published official reports. 
His main anxiety seemed to be that we 
should tell the truth about him and his 
performances when we reached home. 
Yet. when at rest and not engaged in 
official conversation, his face made him 
look as if he was utterly indifferent to 
what anv one said about him or his work. 
He reminded one of the determined look 


which characterizes so many of General 
Grant’s photographs. His eyes would 
brighten a little on hearing the name of 
some former comrade, but, as a rule, they 
were set and hard. One of the party 
asked him about his wounds, when he 
had got them, and how. He grinned 
cynically and said: “ In war,” and passed 
on. He was willing to be a “ parade” 
soldier when military custom and sham 
battles called for it, but he evidently 
hated to be one in the quiet of his home. 

I was the only American correspond- 
ent in the party, but the General had 
very little to ask or say about our coun- 
try. He seemed to be mainly interested 
in the English, and was careful that they 
should see at least the external prepara- 
tions against an attack from India. 

Not long after our visit at Askabad 
the General was called to St. Petersburg, 
and was eventually made Minister of 
War. The consensus of opinion among 
the knowing ones was that an honest man 
had been given the right job. In Central 
Asia, while he was still Governor-Gen- 
eral, he was also considered a very con- 
scientious official. “ He has slaughtered 
like a butcher,” an officer said to me 
in Samarcand, “ but his purse carries no 
counterfeits or crooked winnings.” Hon- 
esty in Russia is a relative term, but 
Kuropatkin shares with Prince Chilkoff. 
the Minister of Railways, the distinction 
of being one of the few high officials who 
are not called grafters. 

It has been said that he hates “ yellow ” 
people; that, if he gets the chance, he 
will do with the Japanese as he and 
Skobeleff did with the Turcomans at 
Geob Tepé. He did not strike one as 
being a blood-thirsty warrior. Speaking 
of the conquest of the Turcomans, he 
said: 

“They had to be taught a severe lesson. 
They thought that they ‘could play with us. 
When the opportunity came we took advan- 
tage of it, and convinced them once and for 
all that we intended to rule. It was necessary 
for their welfare that our supremacy should be 
established.” 


When discussing Russian methods of 
modernizing conquered races he favored 
as intimate friendly relations as com- 
merce would allow. He explained: 

“Here in Trans-Caspia we try as far as pos- 
sible to assimilate rather than annihilate. In 
war times slaughter was unavoidable, but to- 
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day we offer every inducement to the natives 
to join with us in developing the country. We 
try to learn their language, and we offer them 
instruction in ours. Our aim is to make them 
Russians in spite of their color.” 


This is what Kuropatkin is going to 
Manchuria and Korea to accomplish, if 
he can. There need be no doubt in the 
public mind in the United States about 
what Russia intends to do provided she 
comes out of the present struggle victori- 
ous. The man that helped subdue Rus- 
sian Central Asia and afterward ruled 
over it has been selected for a similar job 
in the East. He has for assistants men 
who have fought with him elsewhere. 
Tzerfritsky, his chief of staff while he 
was in Trans-Caspia, is already in Man- 
churia, and others upon whom Kuropat- 
kin can rely are en route for the front. 

Sympathy in this country has so far 
favored the Japanese, at least the public 
prints give this impression. Russia seems 
at an enormous advantage, and Japan is 
looked upon as the “under dog.” No 
one can tell how long the fight will last. 
Kuropatkin has been through a number 
of defeats before he has achieved a vic- 
tory. For a while we may hear of his 
discomfiture in the East. He is not like 
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Skobeleff, dashing, daring and quick. 
His strength lies in careful preparation 
and persistent and plodding attack. If 
the Minister of Finance provides him 
with money enough to keep his prepara- 
tions intact, and the peasantry of Rus- 
sia furnish him enough soldiers to keep 
his battle-fields well filled, he will prob- 
ably give the Japanese the taste of war © 
which they have been looking forward to 
since their quarrel with China. In any 
event, he is the important man just now 
in Russia, and he has shouldered more 
responsibility than has heretofore been 
his measure. If he loses in the struggle, 
and yet retains that impassive and in- 
scrutable countenance which his English 
guests at Askabad can never forget, he 
will probably take defeat most decorous- 
ly. If he wins, there will be a convivial 
gathering of his generals, he will make a 
few congratulatory remarks, the national 
hymn will be sung, the Czar’s health will 
be toasted, and then the commander-in- 
chief will go quietly to his next task. 
This is the kind of man he was a few 
years ago, and there is not much likeli- 
hood that he has changed in the time that 
has intervened. 
New York City. 
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The, Art of Song, Yesterday and 
To-day 


BY ADELINA PATTI 


{Not the least interesting of the opinions expressed by the Baroness Cederstrom ia 
this interview, which she has revised, are those which bear upon the continuous popu- 
larity of the ballad, for it is here that the genius of a people is most clearly in evidence. 
Her review of the art of song, as she has known it and practiced it for so many years in 
so many lands, is worthy of the attention of all lovers of music.—EDp1ToR.] 


HE whole scene rises before me 
now, as clearly as it stood out 
when I was the little—the very 

little—child, alternately rigid and quiver- 
ing with my first stage fright, that anx- 
ious dismay which, in all the years that 
have passed since then, has never once 
failed to lie in wait for me as I went out 
upon the stage. 

They charged fifty cents for the 
tickets, small, red cards, which, before 
the doorkeeper received the last of them, 


had admitted thousands of music lovers 
to the old Metropolitan Hall, in New 
York. How vast, and how distinguished, 
that first audience—my first audience— 
seemed to my childish eyes! When I 
came out to sing, there was not enough 
of me to be discerned upon the broad 
stage; so a table, that had been brought 
from the wings, served for tiny Adelina’s 
pedestal of song. Raised for the mo- 
ment in spirit, as well as hight, the need- 
ful bravery flowed in upon me; and I 
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sang with all my heart—sang ‘ Casta 
Diva,” from * Norma ’”’ until, at the end, 
the great throng seemed to go mad in its 
applause. They called out to me; they 
shouted to me, and the ladies, in their 
enthusiasm, began to come to the stage 
to give me the jewels they wore. How 
they sparkled, and how Adelina, half 
distracted by the glittering, proffered 
gems, forsook her pedestal and gathered 
up her sudden riches, her baby hands at 
last overflowing with rings and brooches. 
I kept them all; and I kept, too, a hand- 
ful of the small red tickets, which are 
among the treasures of my home. When, 
in later concerts, more jewels and trin- 
kets were poured upon me, I scarcely 
cared for them. I was already wealthy 
in gems and gold beyond the dreams of 
a child, or even the needs of a woman. 
It was very easy to spoil me. Indeed, 
what child would not have been spoiled 
who, with the admiration of multitudes 
dinning in her ear, believed her voice 
was inexhaustible, limitless in its power 
and its range. The Patti of the later 
years owes all that she became to her 
father and to her teacher. The most fa- 
miliar question I hear to-day from 
women who are interested in my sing- 
ing, or who have daughters of whose 
voices they are proud, is: “ Madame 
Patti, how high do you sing?” As if 
the altitude of the note that could be 
reached were the be all and end all in 
the art of music; as if the human voice, 
which comes from the living throat, were 
the product of some machine, whose limit 
need only be the infinite number of vibra- 
tions at which sound becomes inaudible 
to the human ear. I never sing higher 
than D; throughout this tour, the highest 
note I have habitually sung is C. Be- 
cause of my moderation—because of my 
moderation alone—I have been able to 
preserve in all its fullness and its round- 
ness the middle register, which is the 
bone and sinew, the heart and the very 
soul, of the singer’s artistic power. So 
many wrecks I have seen, so many prom- 
ises of grandeur unfulfilled, so many 
realizations of grandeur miserably aban- 
doned. And all because the singers were 
eager to be misled by the popular cry 
for something over which it shall won- 
der instead of those true things of the 
singer’s art, through which it shall feel 
and thrill and live. Yet it is so natural 
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for her who has the strength inborn to 
rejoice in its exercise. 

As the child, I felt that high C was 
far below my compass; and I tried my 
strength, more and more freely, more 
and more confidently. At length, in one 
glorious hour, with the chill intoxication 
upon me of the lofty hights. of “ Son- 
nambula,” I soared to F, above the high 
C, for which the music, as written, calls. 
I was above the clouds in the pride of 
my achievement. And there my father 
found me, as he hurried in upon me, his 
face both anxious and angry, with rebuke 
within his eyes such as he reserved for 
the more heinous of my sins. 

“ Adelina,” he exclaimed, with his ut- 
most sternness, “if I hear you sing that 
note again I will never speak to you.” 

“Oh, father,” I rejoined, wholly un- 
abashed, “that F is very easy for me,” 

“ Remember,” he said, solemnly, “ that 
F, for which you try so hard and make 
so little of when you have reached it, is 
the enemy that lies in wait for all the 
beauty of your voice. Sing F above and 
your father tells you that you will be- 
come mute below.” 

But Adelina, with the sublime imperti- 
nance of childhood, knew more than 
Adelina’s father. She sang F above to 
her heart’s content, until, suddenly, her 
voice in the middle register was vanish- 
ing. 

Ah, then, there was catastrophe and 
gloom. Behold, Adelina in terror most 
profound—afraid, as for her very life; 
pitifully wondering whether there could 
ever be a resurrection; for fifteen long 
and dreary days a silent thing upon the 
glad earth’s face. Very humble she was, 
and docile and obedient, when her father, 
reluctantly relenting, permitted her to 
sing again among the despised lower 
notes. The lesson, which was learned 
then, was learned for all the singer’s life. 

The fond, firm care’ of my father was 
systematically observed by the teacher 
to whom I owe all the skill that I pos- 
sess. People have said that Strakosch 
was my teacher. He never was. He 
taught me a few operas and a few bal- 
lads; that was all. My first teacher, my 
only teacher, was my half brother, Et- 
tore Barili. It was he who saved my 
voice. He never forced it; he never per- 
mitted me to strain it. And yet he taught 
me all that could be learned in the Italian 
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school of singing. To-day, no teacher 
of the true Italian school lives—except 
one man. He is Alfredo Barili, the son 
of Ettore, to whom his father bequeathed 
all his great wealth of knowledge. He 
is teaching now in Atlanta, in Georgia; 
but, if I can induce him to come to Lon- 
don, England and Europe will gain what 
America must lose, if there is ever to 
be a renaissance of the perfect Italian 
art. To-day, he alone can teach it; Patti 
alone can sing it. But, in those other 
days, it was the style of Malibran, Grisi, 
Mario, Bosio, Frezzolini—of all the host 
of famous singers whose inimitable 
technique echoes, faintly and sweetly, in 
the memories of the old. 

They were great singers, then—great 
in spirit as well as in their gifts and in 
their art. It is pleasant now to think 
of those living singers who, in their re- 
gard of others, perpetuate the fine tradi- 
tions. No one then who had attained 
to fame would find a word to say that 
was not kind and, often, more than gen- 
erous. Among them all, one of the 
loveliest natures was that of Jenny Lind. 
Her whole life through, she was the same 
sweet, enthusiastic soul. Every year, for 
very many years, I have sung in Covent 
Garden; it is one of the delights of my 
life. Only a little while before she died, 
while I was singing in opera at Covent 
Garden, Sir Arthur Sullivan saw Jenny 
Lind in one of the boxes. He hastened 
toher, and his first word was: 

“So you’ve come all the way from 
Malvern to hear Patti to-night? ” 

“T wouldn’t miss her,” she answered. 
“But,” rejoined Sullivan, teasing, 
“do you not think Nilsson fine? ” 

“Oh,” was her reply, “ Nilsson is a 
wonderful singer. But, for me, there is 
only one Niagara Falls; and there is only 
one Patti.” 

And, a moment later, Sir Arthur was 
at my side, eager as a boy to tell me of 
the charming tribute of Jenny Lind. 

_ The singer who preserves and cher- 
shes tenderly the best thoughts and the 
test impulses is the singer who is most 
tear to the hearts of men and women. 
Why, if I glance back over my career, it 
seems to me that, all my life, I have been 

‘inging ballads—those songs of the peo- 
ble which, because melody and words 
tave been purely wedded in some deep, 
‘trong, enduring sentiment or passion 
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of humanity, remain ever certain to find 
their way to the depths of the people’s 
soul. My first fame came to me with 
the singing of “ Home, Sweet Home,” 
“Coming Thro’ the Rye,” “The Last 
Rose of Summer ” and * Within a Mile.” 
I have been faithful to them, as the Eng- 
lish speaking world has been faithful. 
Now, wherever | go the requests that 
pour in—by letter or by word of mouth— 
are never for a cavatina; they are always 
a plea for the old, dear songs, like 
“ Kathleen Mavourneen,” “The Last 
Rose of Summer” and “ Home, Sweet 
Home,” which have lingered through the 
years in the affections until the music, 
lovely as it is, is beautified with the ten- 
der, lambent halo of some beloved past, 

They are songs that have remained 
ever dear to me. Yet, once, I sought to 
forsake the loveliest among them all— 
“Home, Sweet Home.” My critics of 
the press told me, and the world, that I 
was forever singing that hackneyed air. 
Every concert at which Patti was heard 
meant the inevitable “ Home, Sweet 
Home; ” it seemed they disapproved, and 
they told the public and the singer that 
the public disapproved. I made a grand 
resolve. I would refrain from singing 
“Home, Sweet Home,” and I would give 
my audiences, in its stead, “ Coming 
Thro’ the Rye.” Firm in the resolve, 
I came upon the stage; and I sang, for 
the last of the encores, “Coming 
Thro’ the Rye” with all the ex- 
pression it lay within my power to give. 
And then the tumult! The entire audi- 
ence, with one acclaim, demanded 
“Home, Sweet Home.” I resisted; I 
refused ; I prepared to depart. But the 
audience never gave one sign of waver- 
ing, or of leaving the hall, until it should 
hear me sing the song that told of its 
dearest thing. I had to give way; and 
never again did I dream of forsaking the 
most loved of English ballads. 

When I began to sing, the ballad was 
the choice and the right of all the great 
singers. From Jenny Lind, throughout 
the profession, there was no one whose 
supreme test of feeling and expression 
was not acknowledged to be some of 
the people’s songs. The popularity of the 
ballad in the United States may have 
waned for many years, as it has recently 
grown large again; but in England it 
has never changed, has never lessened. 
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The really good English singers are 
heard, apart from their share in oratorio, 
only in ballads at the great concerts; and 
just at present the popular taste for the 
ballad is more pronounced in England 
than ever before. 

The truth is that the whole world 
loves those sweet and simple songs, and 
every nation has some one melody which 
is as priceless to its heart as the notes 
are familiar to the ear. When in frozen 
Russia I used to sing “Le Rossignol,” 
the people fairly went mad. Oh, those 
Russians! They would rip the Tropic 
of Capricorn off the earth and fling it 
to you for a belt. Never have I seen 
such lovers of music as Russia holds. I 
sang there for nine long seasons, and I 
remember very well Governor Curtin, of 
Pennsylvania, as our Minister. She 
who was admitted to be the great singer 
was the guest of honor at the Court. 
Alexander II, to whom I am indebted 
for the highest order of merit in Russia, 
joined with his wife in the most gracious 
hospitality. When my songshad been sung 
I must always go to the box occupied by 
the Czarina, and share with her the tea 
she brewed in the samovar, which. was 
there for her service. And the people— 
one marveled how they could find the 
wealth they were so eager to sacrifice for 
music. On the occasion of my benefit 
every season I have stood ankle deep in 
flowers that were flung upon the stage— 
hundreds of them—flung, not by the 
rich, but by the poor, hungry students ; 
and that at a time of the year when a 
rosebud, tied to a simple fern leaf, cost 
$1.25 at the florist’s. 

With the Russians, the love, or, to 
speak accurately, the passion for music, is 
not with the rich alone nor with the poor 
alone. It is in the pulse of the whole 
people. I remember the generals—Gen- 
eral Tolstoy, General Zimmerman, Prince 
Oldenburg—scores of such distinguished 
veterans—who made it their custom to 
await my arrival, after the opera at the 
time of my benefit, at the Hotel Demouth. 
Backed by an avenue of flowers on either 
stide of the staircase, they formed in 
line, old soldiers on parade, facing the 
diva with the same stanch front and 
kindling eye with which they had faced 
their country’s foes. No sooner had I 
alighted frora my carriage, than my 
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guard of honor seized me and raised me 
aloft, bearing me proudly on their arms 
up the broad stair of the hotel, those who 
had missed the glory of the burden 
crowding close, merely to touch the hem 
of the singer’s skirt. And all the while 
my husband would stand awaiting me, in 
mortal terror of some harm, and crying 
out: 

“Don’t you break her, gentlemen! 
Don’t break her!” 

Apart from the ballads, the music | 
sang then is, as a rule, the Italian music 
I sing now. But my heart is given over 
almost completely to Wagner. Wagner's 
music is my second religion, as Italian 
music was my first. Lands and seas are 
no bar between the beauties of my re- 
ligion and their faithful devotee. I go to 
Baireuth, I go to Munich, I go wherever 
the marvelous cycle is given, whenever 
it is given. I love it; I love it. And 
yet I do not sing it ; the music of Wagner 
is too great a strain upon the voice. 

I have not lost my affection for Italian 
music, but in my affections it has lost 
the first place. I would go any distance 
to hear Wagner; but whether or not | 
would go to hear Italian music would 
depend often upon the quality of its in- 
terpretation. One can usually hear Wag- 
ner well interpreted, but it is the perfect 
ensemble which an Italian opera of the 
first class immutably demands. If one 
hear an Italian opera now, she may have 
the opportunity of listening to one good 
singer, or, perhaps, two. And the Italian 
opera of the first class demands not only 
that all shall be good singers, but that 
all shall comprehend both their relations 
to the orchestra and their relations to one 
another. A single weakness makes the 
crumpled rose leaf, and all charm of en- 
joyment vanishes from the delicious 
dream. The world does not hold to-day 
the singers who can interpret the beat- 
ties of Italian opera. But with Wagner 
individual singers suffice, and if one un- 
derstand the infinite and varied beauties 
of the harmonies and the plan whereon 
the master framed them, the music of 
Wagner remains a perennial joy. 

Neither of the two orders of music has 
helped the other. I can scarcely believe 
that any one has learned to appreciate 
Italian music better than he did by rea- 
son of a true understanding of the music 
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of Wagner. I do not speak of those 
who merely profess to admire or to un- 
derstand Wagner—those who feel that 
it is necessary to declare a liking for 
something which cognoscenti indorse; 
poseurs such as they must be beyond the 
pale of recognition. But even for the 
genuine, the catholic lover of music, 
there seems to be a line of demarcation 
drawn between Wagner music and Ital- 
ian music which, while it permits him to 
enjoy both, does not enable him to en- 
hance the enjoyment of one through his 
comprehension of the other. Another 
axiom may belong to other arts: but, in 
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music, | find this one applies to others 
as strictly as it applies to me. 

I have been so frank, and have dwelt 
at such length upon the past and the 
present, because this may be taken as my 
farewell—a last farewell totheland where 
I first sang, where a people were first 
kind. I am very glad that I have come 
back, for this last time, to the home my 
childhood knew. It is a greater land 
and a larger people, but I find that in 
few respects it has changed from the land 
and the people I knew when I sang my 
earliest songs here. 

PHiLapecpnia, Pa, 


The Discrediting of the Navy Guns 


BY PARK BENJAMIN 


“Neither do men put new wine into old bot- 
tles; else the bottles break.”—Matthew IX, 17. 


O say that the Navy is in a state of 
mind approaching consternation 
fairly describes the result of Ad- 

miral O’Neil’s recent order, the effect of 
which is to reduce the striking power of 
our Navy guns by amounts ranging be- 
tween 7 and 24 per cent. The greatest 
reduction (15 to 24 per cent.) is in the 
capacities of the older guns, built prior to 
1899, which now constitute the majority 
of all. The situation is extraordinary and 
appeals to Congress for prompt consid- 
eration and relief. 

The trouble has been suddenly pre- 
cipitated by the failure of the “ Iowa’s ” 
guns. About a-year ago one of twelve 
inches caliber blew off its own muzzle, 
killing three men. A few weeks since 
two of the eight-inch guns destroyed 
themselves, providentially without loss 
of life, in the same way. There was 
nothing abnormal in the conditions of 
fring. The first accident was officially 
explained by the Chief of the Bureau of 
Ordnance as “a mystery.” The second 
one has directly occasioned the present 
order, which is nothing else than an offi- 
cial admission that for the last four years 
or so we have been imperilling the lives 
of our seamen, and, what is even worse, 
tisking public safety, by guns too weak 


to stand the strains imposed upon them. 

The “ Iowa’s”” guns, in common with 
all those designed prior to the adoption 
of smokeless powder, were constructed to 
meet pressures of a different and less 
powerful kind of explosive. Neverthe- 
less, they have been used with the 
stronger kind, and for that reason ap- 
parently have failed. We have been 
obliged to use the stronger explosive in 
order to give the projectiles adequate 
striking power—thus to meet the great 
improvements in armor—and, latterly, as 
has been stated, we have designed guns 
supposedly adapted thereto. But, despite 
the change in explosives used in them, the 
old guns themselves have not been 
changed; so that, even now, instead of 
rejecting them we retain them, but cut 
down the powder charges—and that 
means direct reduction of their efficiency. 
Furthermore, so great is the official ap- 
prehension of further disaster, that even 
in the newest and best guns, and ap- 
parently without cause,.for none of them 
has burst, substantial reduction in their 
power also has been made. 

The effect is to diminish the power of 
the whole Navy. Warships are not cargo 
carriers, but gun platforms. They are 
offensive weapons, effective to the ex- 
tent that their guns are effective. Reduc- 
tion in gun power, extending practically 
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to all the large guns of the Navy, means 
adding to the thickness of the armor of 
every possible enemy; means a reduction 
in naval strength which is serious and to 
some extent comparable to the loss which 
the Japanese have inflicted upon the Rus- 
sian fleet. 

If we had been driving our guns up 
to a power beyond that of the guns of 
other nations and had now retrograded 
to the general level, the situation would 
still be unfortunate, owing to the admit- 
ted check to progress. But, on the con- 
trary, it is well known that foreign na- 
tions have guns which far exceed ours in 
power and continue safely to use them. 
It is also a somewhat significant fact that 
upon two of the ships of our Navy, which 
we purchased at the time of the Spanish 
War, there are high power foreign guns, 
and that Admiral O’Neil’s order does not 
direct any reduction in their powder 
charges. And, furthermore, according to 
figures recently published in the Army 
and Navy Journal, based on comparisons 
with English, French and German guns, 
it appears that 


“the latest types of United States guns are 
‘from 12.5 to 29.5 per cent. less efficient than 
the average of similar foreign guns, and from 
21 to 38 per cent. less efficient than the best 
similar foreign guns,” 


So that we are reducing the efficiency of 
guns already inferior to those made 
abroad. 

The vital question is, What are we go- 


ing to do about it? And that is made 
especially difficult by the existing con- 
fusion and doubt which Admiral O’Neil’s 
order creates, and this is still worse con- 
founded by the unexplained reduction in 
the power of the new guns, since that 
voluntarily injects doubt where hitherto 
there has been no public reason to assume 
it. 

Either we have got to be content with 
the present fighting inferiority of our 
ships, or else we have got to cure it. To 
assume contentment is absurd, and, be- 
sides, to invite disaster. A heavily ar- 
mored battleship with weak guns is a 
heavily armored knight with weak biceps. 

At the present time we are putting the 
cart before the horse, and, as Admiral 
O’Neil’s order shows, we are trying to 
adapt powder charges to guns instead of 
guns to powder charges. We want to hit 
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the hardest blow possible. Therefore, we 
want to use the quantity and kind of ex- 
plosive which will enable us to do it. If 
the sort of guns we have will not accom- 
modate that kind of explosive, then we 
want the sort of guns that will. Hence, 
if the existing guns, whether new or old, 
do not meet this condition, they ought to 
go, no matter at what cost of replace- 
ment; and the quicker this fact is recog- 
nized the less will be the loss if we hap- 
pen to be caught in a war before the sub- 
stitution is made. 

Assuming that the guns are to be re- 
placed by others, who is to tell us what 
others we want and where we are to get 
them? For the expert advice required 
naturally we look to the Bureau of Ord- 
nance, and then we discover that that in- 
stitution has not had a scientific ordnance 
engineer attached to it since 1899. It 
then had the best there is in the service, 
but superior intelligence thought he 
would be more serviceable as a school- 
master at Annapolis, and that is where he 
is now, teaching boys the science of me- 
chanics. 

The present Bureau staff is made up 
of young officers, with neither the age, 
experience nor abilities to undertake the 
responsible work of seeing to it that the 
Navy is properly armed. With the pres- 
ent advent of Admiral Converse as Chief 
the Bureau will be under the administra- 
tion of a very competent official, but he 
is responsible for the disbursement of 
something like $16,000,000 a year, and it 
is distinctly not his business to make cal- 
culations and design guns. 

What the conditions actually are in 
that Bureau (and hence why the present 
situation has arisen) is plainly enough 
shown in the last report of Rear-Admiral 
O’Neil, wherein he bitterly complains of 
the system under which it is at present 
organized. He says: 

“Tt is impossible for the few officers avail- 
able for ordnance duty to keep pace with and 
do justice to many important matters which 
should receive long and careful investigation 
and consideration, but which from the force of 
circumstances must now be disposed of off- 
hand for the lack of sufficient help. . . . It 
is no exaggeration to say that, should one or 
two officers now on duty in the Bureau be de- 
tached without proper reliefs—and proper re- 
liefs are very hard to find—the most important 
duties of the Bureau would practically come to 
a standstill. No private establishment 
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would expect or pretend to maintain efficiency 
by changing its technical staff every year or 
two, and yet this is exactly what takes place in 
the Ordnance Department of the Navy. : 
Such success as the Bureau has had is not due 
to the present system, but has been achieved in 
spite of it.” 


Not merely, therefore, is the in- 
adequacy of the Bureau of Ordnance of 
the Navy Department as now constituted 
proved by actual events, but it has been 
publicly admitted by its own Chief. The 
reason is not far to seek. 

A few years ago the system of assign- 
ing duties among the personnel of the 
Navy was established on what might be 
termed the theory of naval omniscience. 
We have not yet managed to get rid of 
it. Under it a naval officer ceased to be 
a human being and became virtually a 
number. He was officially assumed to 
know everything, and hence to be a con- 
summate Jack-of-all-trades, available 
solely with reference to his numerical 
status on the Navy list for any service, 
no matter how narrowly specialized in 
character. This did not end only in 
round pegs in square holes. The real 


effect of this pestilent doctrine has been 


to discourage personal initiative and to 
prevent individual devotion to particula1 
branches of the profession and so to pre- 
clude the excellence which only comes 
from concentration of thought and study. 

Notwithstanding this obvious blight, a 
few individuals in the Navy have con- 
sistently shown marked talent for ord- 
nance work, but even these we have not 
fully utilized, thanks to the leveling char- 
acter of the “system.” For example: 
Besides the expert whom we sent to teach 
school at Annapolis, another’ is doing 
miscellaneous shore duty at Manila; an- 
other has been rusticating for years at 
New Orleans, and has just been relieved 
by still another ordnance expert of 
special ability. Another is raking to- 
gether miscellaneous news in the Bureau 
of Intelligence. Another, and he an ex- 
Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance, has 
been serving as general provider for a 
lot of lighthouses for the past three years. 
Another has been shelved as a member of 
the Retiring Board. Another, probably 
the best torpedoist we have, is doing hack 
executive duty in a Navy Yard. Still 
another, until comparatively lately, was 
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kept in command of the Old Sailors’ 
Home at Philadelphia. 

Of course, ordnance engineering is a 
well recognized specialty, which in civil 
life demands the exclusive attention of 
its practitioner. On the other hand, there 
is nothing in the career of a naval officer 
as it is now regulated which specially 
qualifies him in it. The fact is that for 
years the scientific study of ordnance en- 
gineering in the Navy has been grossly 
neglected. Nobody has been encouraged 
to follow it, and practically nobody has 
been permitted especially to follow it. 

The Bureau of Ordnance, altho a great 
gun manufacturing concern, incredible as 
it may seem, is actually destitute of -sci- 
entific engineers, and the Navy cannot 
supply them. Now imagine Krupp or 
Vickers-Maxim, or any other of the great 
foreign ordnance builders without such 
technical advisers, and conceive how long 
such concerns could exist, or, during 
their existence, what mistakes would be 
made. The wonder is, as Admiral 
O’Neil intimates, not that we are in con- 
fusion now, but that in the past we have 
not landed in far worse confusion, if not 
absolute disaster. 

The reform should begin by the prompt 
and thorough abolition of whatever now 
remains of the impersonal Jack-of-all- 
trades system. Officers having decided 
inclinations for specialty work should be 
encouraged and given that work to do, as 
fully as the general exigencies of the 
service will permit. 

Whether the present policy of Govern- 
ment manufacture of the Navy guns 
should be continued is one which should 
be carefully reconsidered. No foreign 
nation attempts to make all its own naval 
guns. The question is whether we should 
not get better guns and besides encourage 
industrial enterprise if we bought the 
large majority of them from private 
makers, always, of course, under such 
conditions of competition as will prevent 
combinations to exact excessive prices. 
The Government gun factory at Wash- 
ington would then serve as a check upon 
the manufacturers to the extent of its 
restricted output. 

If, however, gun manufacture by the 
Navy Department is to continue, then 
the Navy Department should certainly be 
rendered able to construct guns of the 
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highest possible efficiency without turn- 
ing around and reducing their power 
within two or three years after their pro- 
duction. Much might be learned by di- 
rect Congressional investigation of the 
whole situation—a course which might 
well lead to the establishment of a com- 
mission selected not alone from naval 
officers but from the engineers of the 
country charged with the examination 
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and test of gun metals, gut construction 
and explosives. From such a commis- 
sion the most reliable advice could be 
obtained in order to remedy present 
shortcomings and to secure for us in the 
future the best possible guns. 

What should be done immediately, 
however, is to replace the weak guns 
with the best that it is possible to buy, 
whether at home or abroad. 

New York Ciry, 
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The Need of a New Copyright Law 


BY GEORGE P. BRETT 


PRESIDENT OF THE MACMILLAN CoMPANY 


T is, perhaps, somewhat late in the day 
to attempt any defense of the prin- 
ciple of copyright, yet so great has 

our objection grown to anything that 
savors of monopoly that when the sub- 
ject comes up for discussion at any ses- 
sion of Congress opposition develops, 
particularly in the House of Representa- 
tives, to any measure tending to make the 
rights in literary property more secure 
and stable, notwithstanding the general 
recognition throughout the world, among 
civilized nations, of the right of authors 
to control their productions, and the fact 
that without copyright the growth of a 
national literature is impossible. 

There has been in recent years a good 
deal of agitation in favor of perpetual 
copyright ; a number of articles have ap- 
peared in magazines in aid of the project, 
and a numerously signed petition by au- 
thors and their friends was on one occa- 
sion forwarded to Congress. 

This movement for the extension of 
the term of copyright seems to me to be 
a mistake. Indeed, our present duration 
of copyright (twenty-eight years, with a 
renewal for fourteen years} seems to me, 
if anything, too long. Copyright, from 
the standpoint of the general public and 
the nation, is useful only as far as it en- 
courages the development of literature 
by holding out to authors the hope of 
reward for their labor, and it may well 
be that the term of copyright might even 
be shortened without loss to the people 
as a whole from this standpoint. 


It is, at any rate, true that the people 
as a whole should in the end have the 
right to all new discoveries and new 
thoughts and ideas in literature, just as 
they do eventually have the benefit of new 
discoveries in the arts, which are equally 
protected to their originators by patent 
for a term of years. The scheme of per- 
petual copyright is, moreover, imprac- 
ticable from many standpoints. 

Our present copyright laws are not 

nly defective and contradictory in many 
lways, as must always be the case where 
enactments are made at different sessions 
of Congress, and in the rush and conflict 
which attends much of our modern Con- 
gressional and State legislation ; but they 
have suffered also from a lack of knowl- 
edge of the subject of copyright on the 
part of legislators, and a want of study of 
previous measures still on our statutes 
and the practices and conditions which 
have grown up under them. 

In order to make up for these deficien- 
cies of the present laws a commission , 
should be appointed to make a study of; 
the whole subject of copyright, and to| 
/bring before Congress a measure which’ 
| would do away with the present uncer-! 


'tainties of copyright legislation and give 


us an act on the subject in line with mod- 
ern knowledge, and defining, beyond 
peradventure, the rights of authors and 
the rights of the public in published 
works, , 

While waiting for the appointment of 
such a copyright commission, and for its 
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subsequent report, it may be well to point 
out some of the anomalies of the present 
laws, which are not only uncertain as to 
results from the point of view of the 
copyright owners, but may be likened in 
actual working to the making of a gift 
with one hand and the taking of it away 
with the other. 

Those indefatigable workers through 
whose efforts our International Copy- 
right law of 1891 was enacted—a law of 
more far-reaching consequences to our 
national standing and of more value from 
the standpoint of our national literature 
than any other legislation of its period— 
recognized, even at the time, its many de- 
ficiencies, but hoped that after its enact- 
ment there would grow up a body of de- 
cisions on the subject from the courts of 
law which would define and make clear 
its many uncertainties—a hope which has 
not, I regret to say, been fulfilled in the 
slightest degree. 

So uncertain were the rights of for- 
eign authors, other than British, and the 
tights of translators of their works, that 
a measure was recently introduced into 
Congress attempting to define these 
tights, which in practical working had 
been found so unsatisfactory that public 
protest in the matter had been made in 
various European countries; and the 
measure so introduced, while in some re- 
spects vague and unsatisfactory, would, 
if passed, accomplish much toward giv- 
ing justice in copyright to authors of 
works in foreign languages. 

Our failure to secure decisions at law 
defining the various copyright acts has 
been caused in part by the increasing 
costs of law cases, but, above all, by the 
failure of the law to provide any penalty 
for the infringement of a copyright, mak- 
ing it necessary for the author to show 
the amount of his damages—something 
most difficult of accomplishment in the 
case of so intangible a thing as copyright 
property. 

The Rev. Dr. Hale calls attention to an 
amusing case of infringement of copy- 
right in the preface to his new edition of 
“The Man Without a Country,” relating 
how, in effect, his book was translated, 
without his consent, into German, and 
afterward re-translated from German 
into English, and published in one of the 
Western States. This book finally came 
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to his notice and was withdrawn from 
circulation, but only after a number of 
editions had been sold. 

More recently a novel (of which half 
a million copies or so had been sold), by 
one of the best known of our young writ- 
ers of fiction, was published serially in 
some of the foreign newspapers, which 
still—alas! for our national solidarity— 
are so widely read in this country. The 
owner of these newspapers, when the in- 
fringement of copyright was called to his 
attention, disclaimed (1) a knowledge 
that the work in question was by an 
American author, and (2) that the work 
was copyrighted. 

In neither of these cases was it possible 
to show to the satisfaction of the courts 
that damages had been sustained by the 
owners of the copyrights, and the in- 
fringers were allowed to go unpunished 
for serious breaches of the law and in- 
vasion of the owners’ rights. These cases 
are, moreover, typical of numerous and 
flagrant appropriations of copyright 
which have come to my knowledge in the 
past few years—a nullity of the law 
which would be impossible if a minimum 
penalty for infringement of copyright 
were provided by law, as it should be. 

Another serious defect in the presen 
law is the clause which permits the im- 
portation into this country of foreign 
editions of works having American copy- 
right protection. It is true that the law 
allows nominally the importation of two 
copies only “ for use and not for sale,” 
a provision innocent enough to all ap- 
pearances, but still, in practice, resulting 
in great and increasing injustice to 
American copyright owners. There be- 
ing no practicable method by which to 
determine the rightful or wrongful im- 
portation of copies of copyrighted books 
tinder this clause of the law, the result is 
that such importations are now made 
practically without restriction, and the 
copies so imported may be found for sale 
in many book stores in our largest cities, 
the absence of a penalty for infringement 
of copyright preventing the unfortunate 
owner of the copyright from taking any 
steps to protect his property. 

I recollect, on one occasion recently, 
making a protest to the manager of one 
of our largest book stores (whose owner, 
by the by, was one of the leaders in the 
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fight for International Copyright), 
against the sale of foreign editions of 
copyrighted books over his counter, 
where they were freely displayed. The 
answer I received was that he knew he 
was defying the law, but that he pro- 
posed, nevertheless, to wait for suit on 
the part of the copyright owners and 
judgment against him before abandoning 
the practice—so little did he respect the 
law as worded and so sure was he of its 
inefficacy against infringers of its pro- 
visions. 

The facilities afforded for the importa- 
tion of foreign editions of books copy- 
righted in this country are not rendered 
less dangerous from the point of view of 
the copyright owners by the provisions of 
an older law which permits libraries to 
import books without payment of the duty 
which must be paid by all others, which 
places librarians in a position to avail 
themselves of the lower prices at which 
American copyrighted books are usually 
offered in foreign editions. — 

I need hardly point out why American 
books, in common with many other 
American products, are, for reasons con- 
nected with our tariff policy, generally 
sold at lower prices abroad than to con- 
sumers in this country, the general cus- 
tom in the case of most commodities 
proving its necessity. 

To such proportions has this practice 
of free importation of foreign editions of 
copyright books by libraries grown, and 
so generally are foreign editions of our 
copyrighted books sold in the large cen- 
ters of population, through the failure of 
the law to prohibit such importation or to 
provide a penalty for the infringement of 
the provisions of the law as it stands, that 
it is not inconceivable to believe that cases 


exist in which American authors have 


been wholly, or almost wholly, deprived 
of the benefits of their copyrights, which 
it is the sole purpose of the law to insure 
to them. 

The fact is that copyright is, and is in- 
tended to be, an exclusive right granted 
to the creator of ideas in literature for his 
sole use during the term of years pro- 
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vided by the law; and during such term, 
therefore, importation of foreign editions 
should be wholly prohibited, or permitted 
only by arrangement made with the copy- 
right holder, as is the case in Great Brit- 
ain and other countries in which copy- 
right exists. 

I think I may state, without fear of con- 
tradiction on the part of any one having 
knowledge of the matter, that our Inter- 
national Copyright act could not have; 
been passed without the active support of! 
the typographical unions—a _ support 
given, perhaps, less as an act of justice 
to authors than as a means, through the 
so-called manufacturing classes, of pro- 
viding employment for an increased num- 
ber of printers. Whatever may be 
thought of the abstract justice of this po- 
sition taken by the typographical unions, 
the clause itself, I think, promised (until 
it was found out how easily it could be 
evaded) to work to the advantage of our 
national standing and importance in the 
world of letters, and promised, moreover, 
to bring about our national supremacy in 
literature at a much earlier period than 
would otherwise be the case. 

The law, however, was so worded that 
evasion of this provision of it was com- 
paratively simple to the initiated—at any 
rate, in the absence of any one having 
interest in the matter to compel its strict 
observance; with the result that many 
books, I am persuaded, on which copy- 
right is now claimed and which are duly 
registered at Washington are not copy- 
righted in the legal sense at all, in that 
their owners have not fully complied with 
all the provisions of the existing law. 

I might, perhaps, go on and state how 
this evasion of the law comes about, but 
to do so would lead of necessity to tech- 
nicalities of no interest to the general 
public, my aim in this article being merely 
to point out in a general way some de- 
ficiencies in&he law as it stands, and to 
urge its speedy revision and codification 
as a means of justice to our authors and 
of use to ourselves in the building up of 
a national literature and life. 

New York City. 
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The Masses of London 


THE appearance of the seventeenth 
volume of Mr. Booth’s work * marks the 
completion of the series comprising the 
results of the most important and ex- 
haustive inquiry regarding the poor of 
a large city ever undertaken. For seven- 
teen years the investigating has been car- 
ried on, and there is hardly a phase of 
working-class life and its environment 
that has not been covered. 

The present volume, besides furnishing 
an elaborate abstract of the contents of 
the preceding volumes, sums up, in a 
sense, some of their more important data 
and conclusions, giving in addition the 
results of later statistics and observations. 
It is interesting to note that the figures 
for 1901 indicate a slight betterment in 
the matter of crowding. Ten years 
earlier the tenements of less than five 
rooms housed more than 55 per cent. of 
the total population of the city. The re- 
duction of this ratio has been but one per 
cent., but the single room crowding has 
been sensibly diminished through an in- 
crease in the number of two, three and 
four room tenements. The number, for 
instance, of persons living four to a room 
has diminished from 16,111 to 11,279; 
five to a room, from 7,409 to 4,001, and 
there have been reductions in each of the 
other categories running up to twelve or 
more persons to a room. Nevertheless, 
the housing problem remains one of the 
greatest and most difficult of the ques- 
tions requiring solution. Despite a gen- 
eral improvement, conditions in certain 
quarters have grown radically worse. 
The “ insufficiency, badness and dearness 
of the housing accommodation available 
in many parts of London” is set down 
by the author as something of which it 
“would be difficult to exaggerate the 
facts.” 

One of the most illuminative tables 
of the volume is that showing the com- 


,* LIFE AND LABOR OF THF PEOPLE IN LONDON. 
Vol. 17. Notes on Social Influences and Conclusions. 
By Charles Booth, Assisted by Jesse Argyle, Ernest 
Aves, Geo. E. Arkell, Arthur L. Baxter, and George 
H. Duckworth. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
Pany. $2.00 per volume. 


parative rank of the metropolitan dis- 
tricts as to poverty, crowding, birth-rate 
and death-rate. Extremes of poverty and 
crowding are not necessarily associated. 
The crowding, for instance, in the Tot- 
tenham Court Road district is due in 
large part to the pressure of numbers of 
working people desiring to live near their 
places of employment. Accommoda- 
tions are insufficient, rents are high and 
tenants must thus put up with the small- 
est space. While the crowding in this 
section is represented by the percentage 
of 48, poverty stands at 21%. Crowding 
and poverty are nearly equal in St. 
Saviors and Waterloo, while in Wands- 
worth and Putney poverty has more than 
doubled the percentage of crowding. 

A high birth-rate attends crowding in 
an almost even ratio. Whitechapel and 
Spitalfields show a slight deviation from 
the rule; tho ranking sixth in crowding, 
the birth-rate stands first, with 43.3 per 
1,000 of population per annum. But the 
districts ranking first, second and third 
in crowding are also second, fourth and 
third, respectively, in birth-rate and an ap- 
proximate similarity in these two respects 
follows in the other districts. What ex- 
treme differences the sections of a single 
city may show in the rate of births is 
illustrated in the figures for Whitechapel 
(43.3) and for Brompton (13.5). 

The death-rate is also closely related 
to crowding. It is highest in St. George’s 
in the East (25.4), which stands fourth 
in crowding, and lowest in Brompton 
(10.9), which is lowest also in crowding. 
The death-rate is exceptionally high 
among the children of the poor. In 
eleven districts classified as “the poor 
section,” 16.9 per cent. of all born die 
within the year, while in St. George’s 
in the East the percentage is 20.7, or 
more than one-fifth. 

The drink evil is one of growing im- 
portance. It seems to be unquestioned 
that women are more addicted to drink- 
ing than ever before. “ Drunkenness 
among women is on the increase,” is the 
common testimony. The saloon is more 
frequently visited, and at the same time 
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the “ growler” is more generally used. 
Tho it is only among women who have 
reached or passed middle age that drunk- 
enness is common, moderate drinking is 
becoming more general among girls. 
Among men drunkenness is less common. 
There are several causes for this—the 
necessity of greater sobriety in the skilled 
trades, the fact that the workers’ tipple 
is usually a weak beer, and the yet more 
important fact that it has come to be 
considered unmannerly, if not unmanly, 
to be drunk. The total amount con- 
sumed is probably as great as, if not 
greater than, ever before; but a distinct 
betterment is observed as to the effects, at 
least in so far as men are concerned. 

Among the lower classes of the poor 
immorality is not uncommon, tho whether 
it is diminishing or increasing cannot be 
said. ‘On the whole, it may be accepted 
as a correct opinion,” says the author, 
“that ‘immoral relations before mar- 
riage among the lower classes are not 
unusual, and are indulgently regarded. 
Girls of this class do not losecaste because 
of an illegitimate child.’” And he contin- 
ues, “ Usually marriage, ‘ when needed,’ 
is expected to follow, and does follow 
closely on the indiscretions of the young.” 
Among older people, widows, widowers 
and those living apart from their spouses, 
irregular relationships are formed “ with- 
out benefit of clergy,” and are often 
maintained for years, if not till death. 
“ The difficulty (said one of the clergy) 
is that those people manage to live to- 
gether fairly peaceably so long as they 
are not married, but if they marry it al- 
ways seems to lead to blows and rows. 
They do not trust each other sufficiently 
to marry.” 

The author briefly touches upon some 
of the many projects whose aim is the 
amelioration of conditions. His own 
design, he writes, was not to teach, but 
to describe—to observe and chronicle the 
actual, leaving remedies to others. 
in the course of his. work he was led into 
offering suggestions as to how advances 
might be made. Some of these are re- 
iterated in his conclusion. “ Improve- 
ment must be sought, first of all,” he 
writes, “in the deepening of the senti- 
ment of Individual Responsibility.” But 
as to how this estimable sentiment is to 
be developed we are left in vague doubts. 
A pauperized, brutalized and drink-be- 
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sotted section of the population, such as 
that of which he writes, would seem to 
be almost hopeless material for such 
culture. Indeed, he has himself told us 
how these people scatter, like leaves be- 
fore the blast, at the first suggestion of 
moral exhortation. More practical sugges- 
tions he makes, it is true, but the evidence 
that he has abiding faith in the potency 
of any plan to abolish present evils is 
not clear. That there has been improve- 
ment, as shown in the trifling differences 
in the percentage of evils between tw~ 
decades, he maintains; that there is still 
to be improvement is his hope and ex- 
pectation. But that this improvement is 
to be at all commensurate with what Jus- 
tice and Humanity demand, appears no- 
where in the book as either expectation 
or hope. The reader who lays down this 
monumental work of careful and con- 
scientious inquiry and collection must 
inevitably conclude that its author fin- 
ishes his task with a conviction of the 
powerlessness of human agencies to ap- 
ply a remedy to these gigantic evils. The 
failure to point out a sufficient remedy is 
the glaring defect in a work otherwise 
beyond praise. 
Sd 


Violett 


Tus novel * should have been pub- 
lished anonymously. In that case it 
would have been recognized as out of 
the common run, for both its felicities 
and defects are remarkable, but as com- 
ing from the author of “Our Lady of 
the Beeches ”—a novel of really superior 
excellence—it is such a distinct disap- . 
pointment that one can hardly do it jus- 
tice. It is a novel of pseudochromes- 
thesia. Not that the author uses such 
technical terms, but the peculiar power 
of “ Violett” for hearing and feeling in 
colors is brought in so, mechanically and 
obtrusively as to lose its poetic and sug- 
gestive value. This peculiar mixing of 
sensations, which is something like the 
crossing of telephone wires, has been 
very effectively and delicately used, as 
well as most absurdly abused, by several 
story-writers and poets, especially in 
France and Belgium, but in this novel it 
acts as a guide to the hero very much 
as the magic music did in the finding 
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game of our childhood. Just as in Du 
Maurier’s “ Martian’’—a very similar dis- 
appointment, by the way—“ Barty ” lost 
the sense of north, so “ Violett’ loses 
his chromatic perceptions and all things 
become grey whenever he violates his 
ethical or esthetical ideal. 

It is to him a sort of conscience and 
keeps him true to the conventional moral- 
ity of romances, which is a difficult thin 
to do, because this peculiar system o 
ethics is not founded on either philoso- 
phy or common sense. But “ Violett” is 
a genius, and a genius can do anything— 
except act like other people. He is as 
ignorant and as innocent as Parsifal, and, 
like Parsifal, he makes a great deal of 
trouble for other people by not asking 
questions. He has a marvelous appre- 
ciation of the’ technique of English 
poetry, but does not know the meaning 
of some of the commonest words. He 
can take the star réle in a historical drama 
without any previous training; but, then 
again, he does not know enough to go in 
when it rains or to feed himself when he 
is hungry. He is a wonderful musician 
and swimmer, but both these gifts fail 
him when they are most needed. 

It may be said that these things are 
no more incredible than those which 
form the substance of some of our great- 
est novels, and that is true, but in this 
case the impossible is not made plausi- 
ble, nor the improbable convincing. 

The boy of the lighthouse, grown un- 
der the shadow of a great crime; his 
plunge into the artificialities of theatrical 
people in London; the vivid descriptions 
of both sea and town; the playmates 
created by the fancy of the lonely boy; 
the very lifelike and well-drawn charac- 
ter of Sonnenthal-—all this is material of 
the best quality, but it is largely spoiled 
by the crudeness and carelessness with 
which the book is put together. If the 
author had worked over it for some fif- 
teen years, as Watts-Dunton did over 
“ Avlwin,” it would have been a great 
book. The author should have pursued 
her investigations in experimental psy- 
chology a little further and she would 
not have said that a grey object on a 
crimson background looks red. It would 
he well also to hire an expert librarian to 
keep track of the little box of books left 
by “ Violett’s” mother. to prevent the 
change of “ Oliver Twist ” into Byron. 


Professor Briggs’s New Book 


Proressor Briccs’s learning and in- 
dustry are unquestionable. In the present 
little volume * he avowedly directs them 
to the solution of the problems of har- 
monization of the Gospels, professing to 
“apply the same rigorous methods of 
criticism to the New Testament that I had 
applied for many years to the Old Testa- 
ment.” 

The author’s conviction is that he has 
found “ new light” in respect to the pe- 
riod before the Baptist’s imprisonment 
and the visits to Jerusalem reported in 
the Fourth Gospel, old stumbling blocks 
of the harmonists. “ Criticism ” he seems 
to take as meaning freedom to reject, 
alter or accept the statements of his 
sources in accordance solely with his own 
harmonistic idea, without comparison or 
critical valuation. On this plan the diffi- 
culties, of course, are easily overcome. 
In reality the typical “ harmonist”’ is 
from the very nature of his assumptions 
uncritical, and it is this temper which 
controls the present attempt. A few il- 
lustrations will suffice. 

On p. 3 it is said to be implied by 
Luke’s omission of “ after John was de- 
livered up” (Mark 1:14) that “ Luke 
did not think the ministry of Jesus in 
Galilee began after the arrest of the Bap- 
tist.” On the next two pages (4 and 5) 
this becomes repeatedly “ Luke’s state- 
ment.” But the only reply to the obvious 
explanation, “ Having related the arrest 
of John in 3: 19, Luke saw no reason to 
refer to it again in 4:14” is that this 
topical order “ destroys the historical im- 
portance” of the clause. This may be 
true; but we have no right to infer more 
than that Luke saw in Mark 1:14 no 
such causal relation as is assumed 
by Matthew (Matt. 4:12). Professor 
Briggs’s inferences ignore Acts 1: 22 and 
10: 37, and leave wholly out of consid- 
eration the admitted apologetic interest 
of later times, so marked in the Fourth 
Gospel, to refute the representation that 
Jesus “came after” the Baptist and was 
therefore inferior. 

On p. 109 we read “there was an 
eclipse of the sun (!) and an earthquake. 

The veil of the temple was rent 
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by the earthquake.” On p. 172 “ there 
is no good reason to doubt the earliest 
traditions that Mary retained her perpet- 
ual virginity.’ On p. 186 * Probably 
here the incident of the finding of a 
shekel in a fish occurred.” To establish 
the sequence of occurrences in the “ forty 
days” after the resurrection it suffices to 
count the number of reported appear- 
ances and distribute them between Jeru- 
salem and Galilee, without any regard to 
the conflicting streams of tradition. Mark 
16:9-20, though acknowledged to be 
spurious, is regarded as derived indirect- 
ly from the same author, though this gos- 
pel supports the Galilean form, the Ap- 
pendix the Jerusalem form, the two ex- 
cluding one another. It is sufficient rea- 
son for the statement (p. 118) “ They 
saw. Jesus ascend into heaven on the 
sixth Lord’s day after his resurrection,” 
that “it is altogether probable that Jesus 
would choose a Lord’s day for his as- 
cension.” On p. 59, “ It is quite possible 
that the casting of the traders out of the 
temple on the tenth day was due to an 
attempt to defraud his disciples in the 
purchase of the Paschal lamb.” On p. 
103 this trivial fancy is again “ possibly ” 
the occasion of Jesus’ “ assertion of his 
Messianic authority; ” on p. 188, “ prob- 
ably.” 

To regard this work as “ rigorous 
criticism ’” would be to turn the science 
into a laughing-stock. Yet we have not 
to do with dogmatic ignorance, but with 
the work of a real and in some respects 
a great scholar. The explanation is all 
contained in the candid avowal that 
“harmonization” is the object. The 
word “ criticism ” seems to be used in a 
Pickwickian sense. This explains why 
the writer finds no problem in the va- 
riation of the Johannine from the Synop- 
tic account of the Baptismal Vision. Both 
are true: 


“The theophany of the heavenly Voice and 


the Dove convinced the Baptist that Jesus was - 


the Messiah: and gave Jesus Himself the con- 
secration to His ministry.” 


With many of the author’s ideas we 
find ourselves in sympathy, in particular 
with his belief in the need for critical an- 
alysis and painstaking research into the 
history and structure of all the Gospels, 
the Fourth not excepted. But “new 
light,” even if present (and we cordially 


admit the title to be in some respects de- 
served) will hardly commend itself to a 
sane and sober-minded public when con- 
trolled by the harmonistic purpose. 


s 
The History of Mexico 


Mr. NOLL’s volumes* give a compre- 
hensive survey of the long course of 
events from pre-Columbian to present 
times by which our Southern neighbor 
has, after many broils and vicissitudes, 
worked its own way upward to a com- 
paratively high place among the nations 
of the earth. In the pages dealing with 
the primitive Mexican tribes Mr. Noll, 
it can be demurred, is rather dogmatic. 
French authors and some American in- 
vestigators hold that the ancient Mexican 
civilizations were simply the outgrowth 
of mound-builders who emigrated from 
what is now the United States southward. 
Prof. Edward Seler, one of the most emi- 
nent archeologists, advances the opposite 
theory that the Toltec, Aztec and Maya 
cultures originated in the regions where 
they are found in Mexico. Man is very 
old in America, and it is highly probable 
that the year 720, which has been 
ascribed as the starting time of the Tol- 
tecs in Mexico and which Mr. Noll dis- 
misses as “a suspiciously early date,” is 
not so remote a date after all. If, as good 
authorities contend, the cultures of those 
ancient tribes were neither borrowed nor 
imported from any other people, but were 
spontaneous and original, then their de- 
velopment must have been the slow proc- 
ess of many, many centuries. Aboriginal 
tribes do not suddenly leap from rude 
huts to the erection of sculptured stone 
edifices nor from savagery to a compara- 
tively high practice of constructive and 
decorative arts in one, two or three cen- 
turies. 

With that part of Mexico’s history be- 
ginning with the Conquest there is more 
reason to expect approximately careful 
statements. The account of the Conquest 
is succinctly given, but there are certain 
discrepancies which are open to revision. 
Mr. Noll doubts the existence of sixty 
thousand families or even sixty thousand 





*A SHort History oF Mexico. By Arthur 
Howard Noll. Chicago: A. S. McClurg & Co. 75 
cents net. 

From Empire To REPUBLIC. By the same 
author. Chicago: A. S. McClurg & Co. $1.40 net. 
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souls in Tenochtitlan and Tlateloco 
(practically composing what later became 
the City of Mexico) at the time of the 
Conquest. Yet he tells that in May, 1520, 
there was a general slaughter of the na- 
tives at a feast, and when the Indians 
arose to resent this in armed conflict 
great loss was inflicted upon them. In 
July, 1520, when Cortes were forced to 
make a sortie out of the city, the losses 
of the Aztecs, says Mr. Noll, were be- 
yond computation. Smallpox, introduced 
into Mexico by a negro in the army of 
Marvaez, carried off thousands of the na- 
tives. Subsequently Cortes besieged Te- 
nochtitlan, and the daily losses of its de- 
fenders are again stated to have been be- 
vond computation. “It is hazarded as a 
guess that 100,000 of the Aztecs had died 
either in battle or of hunger during the 
siege.” This estimate seems to make no 
allowance for the numbers dying of dis- 
ease during the horrors of the long siege 
of 1521, when the streets were littered 
with festering corpses. Mr. Noll states 
that at times the people of Tenochtitlan 
were reinforced by warriors from neigh- 
boring pueblos, but even with the most 
generous outside assistance, the resident 
fighting population must have been very 
large. 

Conquered bv the Spaniards because of 
their own internal dissensions, the In- 
dians at no time lost their love of inde- 
pendence. Dring the long rule of the 
sixty-four Spanish viceroys, from 1535 
to 1821, their spirit was dormant, not 
suppressed, and the centuries of official 
and ecclesiastical extortion, oppression 
and discrimination to which they were 
subjected only the more inflamed them 
with an enduring sense of wrong. When 
Hidalgo, a Creole priest, first raised the 
standard of revolt in 1810 his army was 
largely composed of Indians, and in 
every later uprising the Indians came in- 
stantly forward. From the independence 
of Mexico in 1821 to the advent of Maxi- 
milian one revolution followed fast upon 
another; but it was to the courage, the 
patience and the sagacity of a pure- 
blood Indian, Benito Juarez, that the 
movement which overthrew Maximilian 
and established the republic on a firm 
basis was greatly due. And it is due to 
another great Mexican, partly of Indian 
blood, Porfirio Diaz, that the Republic of 
Mexico has been raised to a point of or- 
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der and progress which, in some respects, 
exceed those of any other country in the 
world. For comprehensive treatment of 
the history of Mexico Mr. Noll’s volumes 
are entitled to first place in the literature 
dealing with that country, and we hope 
that he will supplement these with a work 
that could not fail to be of absorbing in- 
terest—a detailed account of the social 
and economic progress of the Mexican 
people. - 


Mycenzan Troy. By Herbert Cushing Tol- 
man, Ph.D., D.D. and Gilbert Campbell 
Scoggin, M.A. American Book Company, 


1903. 
This book of somewhat less than 
seventy-three pages of printed matter, 
apart from the preface, table of contents 
and list of illustrations, is an attempt to 
present in condensed and somewhat 
popular form the results of Professor 
Dorpfeld’s definitive excavations at Troy, 
published by him in a large book. Lay- 
men and even scholars will be thankful 
for this concise presentation. Schlie- 
mann’s name is inseparably connected 
with Troy. But the work of D6érpfeld, 
carried on both in association with 
Schliemann and after his death, is what 
gave to the world the real Troy. At 
Dorpfeld’s first appearance on the scenes 
along with Schliemann it was said, 
“ Then there was light also among the 
walls of Priam’s citadel.” There was 
much need of this, for to the casual 
visitor of the hill of Hissarlik, now 
known as Troy, nothing is more confus- 
ing than the apparent hodgepodge of 
walls that cover the slopes of the hill and 
appear inside it. Ddédrpfeld has become 
the expositor par excellence of these 
walls. Schliemann had supposed until 
his death that the Troy of Homer was 
the small and insignificant city, the sec- 
ond on the spot, and several times 
burned. . But it now appears that the 
sixth city from the bottom, a stately 
acropolis, with a wall as impressive as 
those of Tiryns and Mycenz, was the one 
known to Homer, and is a Troy which 
the world can accept as such. This is 
what the present publication undertakes 
to present, and the task has been fairly 
and successfully performed. To the or- 
dinary reader there will doubtless still be 
a penumbra of difficulty, inasmuch as 
such a complexus of walls can only be 
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perfectly understood by going around 
them and over them, preferably in the 
company of Dérpfeld, whose. custom ‘it is 
to expound these walls annually to per- 
sons particularly interested in them. But 
the editors of this book have endeavored 
to perform in a way this function for 
those not so fortunate as to enjoy that 
privilege. The numerous illustrations in- 
tended to assist to this end are, unfor- 
tunately, in many cases inadequately re- 
produced. To the description are ap- 
pended two short chapters, “ The Myce- 
nzan Civilization ” and “ The Mycenzan 
Age and the Homeric Poems,” both re- 
grettably brief, but made so in keeping 
with the scope of the book. An occa- 
sional inaccuracy occurs; for instance, 
when Sparta is spoken of as nine miles 
from Athens, whereas it is eleven miles 
distant by the shortest road, and Menidhi 
(1.e., the beehive tomb, of course) as 
seven miles distant, when it is really only 
five. ; 
a 


The Web. By Frederick Trevor Hill. 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co., $1.50. 
The most vital scenes in this story are 
laid in the Manhattan County Court 
House, its principal protagonist being a 
brilliant young lawyer upon whose skill 
and resolution hang the destinies of more 
than one celebrated case. His rescue of 
two of his clients from the web of 
“shifts, evasions, trickery, political 
‘pull’ and absolute dishonesty which 
sometimes complicate modern legal pro- 
cedure ” constitute the substance of this 
genuinely absorbing narrative; but there 
is a thread of pretty romance interwoven 
with the sterner stuff which is as delicate 
as it is refreshing. Altogether the book 
is one of notable excellence and makes 
good its publishers’ claim for it to the 
effect that Mr. Hill has woven into his 
striking study of the law and of human 
character a most absorbing story which 
challenges comparison with the best nov- 
els in construction, finish and sustained 
interest. 


New 


&* 

To-day in Syria and Palestine. 
Eleroy Curtis. New York: 
Revell Co., $2.00. 

The letters of Mr. Curtis from foreign 
countries are so prominent a feature of 
several of our daily papers that it is not 


~ William 
Fleming H. 
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necessary to do more than call attention 
to this collection. Written as they are 
at the rate of twenty-five hundred words 
a day, sometimes under the most incon- 
venient surroundings, they are neither 
profound nor accurate, nor have they any 
literary charm ; but they are always read- 
able and contain information as to pres- 
ent conditions not easily found elsewhere. 
ed 


Pebbles 


A worp to the wise is superfiluous—Yale 
Record. 


.... Foreigner: “ Where sall I learn ze Amer- 
rican vays?” Facetious Acquaintance: “Try 
the Customs House.”—Princeton Tiger. 


.... The importunate lover had just proposed. 
“ Let your answer be a vowel with a consonant 
on either side of it,” he gently begged her. The 
charming girl smiled. “Very well,” she said. 
“ Git! "—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


....With Vienna 20 miles away the Emperor 
ordered the army to encamp for the night in a 
driving rain. “ But the tents leak,” objected 
the Adjutant. “ Pitch them,’ commanded Na- 
poleon sternly.— Yale Record. 


Under her splendid, costly veil 
The happy heiress stands; 

The girl, a gorgeous sight is she, 
With gems upon her hands: 

Beneath a dozen strings of pearls 
Her virgin breast expands. 


Her gown cost twenty thousand plunks, 
The gems caught in her hair 

Are worth a hundred thousand more, 
The shoes she has to wear 

Gleam with ten thousand dollars’ worth 
Of jewels fastened there. 


From head to feet she’s studded with 
The richest gems that glow, 

No wonder that with honest pride 
The groom beholds her so— 

She’s worth a dozen times her weight 
In yellow gold, you know. 


The organ peals triumphantly, 
The wondrous thing is done; 
. The fight was hard for Cupid, but 
The citadel is won— 
The lady has the title, and 
The nobleman the “mon.” 


Thanks, thanks to thee, oh happy bride, 
For the lesson thou hast taught ; 
Thus love, divine and sacred still, 
A miracle has wrought, 
And thus low-down vulgarity 
Receives another swat! 
—Chicago Record-Herald. 
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The Recent Pestal Report 


A Majority of the members of Con- 
gress whose names appear in the recent 
supplemental report from the Post Of- 
fice Department are now suffering from 
unjust criticism. The origin of this report, 
or statement, may be found in the first 
Bristow report, which said that “long- 
time leases for post office premises were 
canceled and the rent increased upon the 
recommendation of influential Repre- 
sentatives ;” that “if a member of Con- 
gress requested an increase in the clerk 
hire allowed to a postmaster, Beavers 
generally complied, regardless of the 
merits of the case,” and that Beavers 
“made contracts with members of Con- 
gress for the rental of premises,” either 
in their own names or in the names of 
their agents. Proof in support of these 
assertions was demanded by the Demo- 
crats, who were asking for a comprehen- 
sive investigation of the Department. 
Proof of the first of them had already 
been given in the official record of the 
transactions in Chautauqua County, New 
York, to which we referred some time 
ago. But those instances were of an 
exceptional character. The committee 
called, and called repeatedly, upon the 
Department for the complete record. Af- 
ter some delay it was forwarded to the 
committee, a document of 218 pages, and 
the committee laid it before the House. 
The result was that the just suffered with 
the unjust. 

The statement had been prepared 
hastily ; the instances cited in it had not 
been subjected to such classification and 
explanatory comment as justice required ; 
the evidence in certain cases was incom- 
plete. We do not say that any part of 
it ought to have been withheld. But ex- 
isting official papers exonerating mem- 
bers who appear to be accused by it of 
wrongdoing should not have _ been 
omitted, and the explanations showing 
that there was nothing dishonest or cen- 
surable in a large majority of these trans- 
actions should have accompanied the 
record. The committee could not edit the 


statement; it could not make the needed 
classification; it could only make ade- 
quate explanation and comment in an 
accompanying report of its own, and this, 
for some reason, it failed to do. 

Our review of the substance of the 
statement must be brief. The three in- 
stances of the leasing of property owned 
by members present no indication of 
fraud or wrong. Leases were first made 
before the owners entered Congress ; re- 
newals while they were members were in 
technical violation of the statute; but it 
now appears that in two instances, at 
least, the owners sought to obey the law 
and can produce the official reports or 
opinions by which the Department satis- 
fied them that existing conditions might 
properly be continued. Of course, these 
papers should have been included in the 
report. The rents were small and rea- 
sonable. So far as we know, it is not 
asserted by any one that there was any 
dishonesty, any “ graft,” in these trans- 
actions. It would be absurd to assert it. 
These cases should not be classed with 
those others in Chautauqua .County, 
where men were fraudulently carried 
on the post office pay roll for years and 
the leasing of post office rooms had some 
curious features. We cannot find any 
evidence of dishonesty in the report’s 
177 instances of recommendation from 
members concerning leases, or, we should 
say, in those selected examples that have 
been given to the press. Bearing in 
mind the work which a member is ex- 
pected to do at Washington for his con- 
stituents, we find nothing discreditable to 
Mr. Hill in his letters and efforts with 
respect to the renting and equipment of 
rooms for the post office in Norwalk, 
altho it is pointed out that he held one- 
twenty-ninth of the stock of a club that 
owned property including these rooms, 
for which the Government pays $900 per 
annum. Even the $100 additional rent 
for which Mr. Bates asked appears to 
have been deserved by the town that 
owned the property in question. But he 
should not have sought thus to use the 
Department to promote his renomination. 
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Of the 161 instances of asking for and 
obtaining additional allowances for clerk 
hire, nearly all involve very small sums, 
to a considerable part of which, at least, 
the postmasters were fairly entitled, as 
the subsequent official estimates showed. 
We suppose that in some of these cases 
the member was asked to interpose in 
order that the delay of much red tape 
might be prevented. In other cases 
members may have been deceived by 
postmasters. It is possible that in a few 
of these instances the money (commonly 
not exceeding $300 or $400) was wrong- 
fully diverted to persons who ought not 
to have received it, but there is no proof 
of this. The list includes Mr. Bristow 
himself, who asked that an allowance of 
$180 should be given to the postmaster 
at Erie, Kan. An official inquiry at a 
later date showed that the man was en- 
titled to only $50. 

It is difficult to generalize justly 
concerning all the instances in the 
report. In a few of them there 
may have been slight traces of moral 
turpitude; but the statement as a 
whole warrants neither the severe 
public criticism that has pointed to it as 
proof of corruption nor the extraor- 
dinary denunciation of the Department’s 
officers by members of the House during 
the debate of last week. We have no- 
ticed in one of our contemporaries the 
remark that no one of these complaining 
members will suffer by reason of the 
report if he really has done no wrong. 
But it is true that some of them are an- 
gry, because, altho innocent, they foresee 
clearly their own suffering and loss. It 
is to be expected, we think, that several 
members will be deprived of renomina- 
tion or re-election on account of this re- 
port, altho it shows them to have been 
guilty of nothing more objectionable than 
an attempt to improve the service at their 
local post offices. What they have done 


has now been associated by this report 


with the frauds exposed by the Bristow 
investigation, and their names have been 
associated with those of the rascals whom 
the Government is prosecuting. Some of 
them, whose course has not been entirely 
clean, may suffer justly ; the innocent will 
suffer with them. After a Representative 
has been pilloried by thoughtless or 
biased newspapers, and denounced in 
their startling headlines, it is difficult in 
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a case of this kind for him so to defend 
himself in his district and so to explain 
that he shall lose nothing there. And 
it should not be forgotten that all these 
transactions were with officers, since in- 
dicted or convicted, whose power and 
whose escape from punishment in the 
past have been accounted for in public 
reports by the explanation that they had 
won the support of Congressmen by 
granting their requests for favors that 
should have been withheld. 

Those who suffer by unjust accusation 
may fairly hold the Department respon- 
sible for their losses. The dealings of a 
Congressman with an executive Depart- 
ment should always be of a character 
that can bear the light of publicity, but 
he has a right to ask that they shall be 
published fairly and reasonably, if pub- 
lished at all. In this case some one in the 
Post Office Department has blundered, 
not in sending the record to the com- 
mittee, but in presenting it in an incom- 
plete form and without such classifica- 
tion and fair explanation as a scrupulous 
regard for justice demanded. Mr. Bris- 
tow has been ill for several weeks, and 
he does not appear to be responsible for 
the error. Responsibility must rest upon 
the Postmaster-General, who should 
have been induced some time ago to seek 
the retirement of private life. 


& 


The Fundamental Issues 


WHATEVER the apparent or nominal 
issues of a political campaign may be, 
there are always two real issues at the 
bottom. It is these that men differ over, 
and sometimes fight over, whatever the 
shibboleths with which they try to fool 
one another, or succeed in fooling them- 
selves. In what relation shall the nation 
stand toward the great world of man- 
kind beyond its own borders? That is 
one issue, as old as political institutions, 
and as new as the youngest republic in 
the family of States. What kind of a 
government shall the nation have within 
the sphere of its own internal affairs? 
That is the other question, sometimes be- 
coming the question of constitutional 
forms, as monarchical or republican; 
sometimes becoming the question of con- 
stitutional limitations, defining govern- 
mental powers; more often becoming the 
question of policv—of what specific things 
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the Government here and now shall un- 
dertake to do. 

It is only at infrequent intervals, how- 
ever, that both of these fundamental ques- 
tions take on an exceptional importance 
at the same time, in any one political 
campaign. Under the administrations of 
Washington, of Jefferson, and of Madi- 
son in our own history foreign and do- 
mestic affairs were nicely balanced pub- 
lic interests, primarily because in the 
creation of a new body politic it was 
necessary to establish precedents within 
each sphere of activity. Under the ad- 
ministration of President Monroe a for- 
eign policy was promulgated which has 
been a distinctive feature of the Ameri- 
can political program from that day on. 
During the Civil War there were days 
when it became necessary to withdraw. 
attention in a measure from the domestic 
struggle and to turn it upon the delicate 
task of maintaining, without show of 
force, a respected and independent place 
among the nations. With these excep- 
tions our politics has been concerned 
chiefly with domestic interests. 

Four years ago our relations to the 


world at large suddenly became the para- 


mount issue. The Spanish War and its 
consequences, the extension of our sov- 
ereignty to insular possessions and to 
the Eastern Hemisphere, and our rela- 
tions to the disintegrating Empire of 
China for a time put all domestic ques- 
tions into the background. Yet, even 
then, the nominal issue and one of the 
teal issues fought out in the Bryan-Mc- 
Kinley contest was that of the integrity 
and stability of our monetary system, 
while deep down in the hearts of hun- 
dreds of thousands of voters who cast 
their ballots for Mr. Bryan was the con- 
viction that in fact they were fighting for 
economic liberty against powerful cor- 
porate interests. 

The campaign which is now beginning 
in the preliminary skirmishing of possi- 
ble candidates for the Presidential of- 
fice will be a memorable one in the frank- 
ness with which both of the fundamental 
issues will be recognized. Mr. Roose- 
velt stands unequivocally for a policy of 
positive influence in world affairs. He 
has unhesitatingly committed his admin- 
istration to a reconstitution of political 
lines on the Isthmus of Panama and to 
the building of a waterway uniting the 
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oceans as an American enterprise. His 
Secretary of State has approved him- 
self the most far-seeing and positive per- 
sonal force that America has until now 
thrown into the balance of world politics. 
At the same time Mr. Roosevelt stands 
for the supremacy of the state over cor- 
porate interests as unflinchingly as Wil- 
liam of Normandy and Henry II stood 
for the supremacy of the English state 
over the ecclesiastical interests that 
threatened to subvert the civil power. 
Any Democratic candidate must take the 
same position if he would secure a large 
proportion of the possible Democratic 
vote. The one hope of the corporate 
interests to. prevent a further legal re- 
striction of their privileges lay in a possi- 
ble defeat of Mr. Roosevelt in the Re- 
publican convention. It is frankly ad- 
mitted that the hope vanished with the 
death of Mr. Hanna. It is no secret 
that the chief personalities in Wall Street 
have since Mr. Hanna’s death made pil- 
grimages to the White House to ascertain 
how far they may expect to obtain some 
recognition of what they are pleased to 
call the rights of corporate property from 
the man who, as they now believe, will in 
all. probability occupy the Presidential 
office for another four years. 

There is great encouragement for all 
patriotic Americans in the situation that 
is thus taking shape. There will be no 
going back from the position which this 
nation has taken as a positive, a progres. 
sive, but always conservative and humane 
power, among the peoples of the earth; 
and this progress happily will probably 
not be made at the cost of such indiffer- 
ence to the economic and personal liber- 
ties of the American people themselves 
as usually attendsanexpansion of national 
influence through military operations. 
As things look now we are justified in 
believing that the entire people is thor- 
oughly awake to the importance -of as- 
serting and establishing the principle of 
the supremacy of public over private in- 
terests in the economic organization of 
society, step by step with the growth of 
American commercial supremacy and of 
American influence in the world at large. 
We look to see a progressive socializa- 
tion of the vast capitalistic basis of our 
material prosperity. We are entering 
upon a campaign that will carry us.an- 
other stage in the evolution of a society 
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wherein freedom and opportunity of the 
individual shall ultimately be established, 
while the Government that protects him 
at home is strong to represent him as a 
potent factor in the civilization of the 


world. 
& 


What Are Sheriffs For? 


Two notable attempts have been made 
the past week violently to interfere with 
the execution of law, one in Springfield, 
O., the other in Murphysboro, Ill. In 
one case the attempt succeeded, in the 
other it failed. What is the reason that 
it succeeded in one case and failed in the 
other? It was simply a matter of sheriff. 
At Springfield the sheriff would not re- 
sist the mob because he was afraid there 
might be “loss of life;” at Murphys- 
boro the sheriff called in one deputy, and 
the two men put their guns out of the 
window and threatened to shoot any one 
who attacked the jail. Then the mob 
melted away. 

What are sheriffs for? Their business 
is to preserve the peace. They are the 
officers, the representatives, of the might 
of ‘the law; they have to arrest offenders 
against law, and to hold prisoners in safe 
keeping before and after trial. It is the 
sheriff's business to protect his prisoner 
and his jail against violence. This is not 
because he favors his prisoners, but be- 
cause he is the guardian and defender of 
the law. He has been appointed for this 
very purpose, because he is supposed to 
bé a man of courage. A coward has no 
business to be a sheriff. A man who has 
no reverence for law has no business to 
be a sheriff. It was the business of the 
sheriff in Springfield to support the law 
against that audacious and lawless mob. 
He should have killed ten men, or fifty 
men, or a hundred men, before he allowed 
law to be thus outraged. He could have 
done his duty well enough, but he was 


either too much of a coward or too much 


in sympathy with the mob to do it. It 
would have been less a dishonor to the 
State of Ohio to have had a hundred of 
her lawless and criminal citizens shot 
than to have had this shameful deed 
occur. 

Think what it was. A man charged 
with a very serious crime, not vet tried 
and condemned, had been taken by the 
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authority of the State of Ohio, and was 
held in a State building, under the State 
protection. The mob that attacked that 
building assaulted the State of Ohio. 
They were rebels against its law. They 
took by violence this man out from un- 
der the protection of the State and mur- 
dered him. Then, with their fury still 
unglutted, they proceeded from murder 
to the crime of arson, setting the resi- 
dences of citizens on fire. Meanwhile the 
sheriff let them have their way, until the 
Governor of the State sent troops to 
restore peace. 

And this was an Ohio sheriff ; it was 
an Ohio mob. It occurred in Spring- 
field, in the center of the State, only a 
few miles west of Columbus, the capital. 
It was not on the southern edge of Ohio, 
near the Kentucky border, but in the very 
heart of the State. It was not in Missis- 
sippi or Louisiana, but in the State that 
gives us Presidents, and in the town that 
was the residence of the late Governor 
of Ohio. That sheriff’s pusillanimity has 
made the name of Ohio a _ by-word 
through half the Union, where his act 
and that of the mob which he allowed to 
do the work will be declared to repre- 
sent the will of the people of the State he 
and they have shamed. No one can say 
how much he has done to reverse and 
destroy the credit and honor with which 
McKinley and Garfield and Hayes had 
crowned the great State of Ohio. 

We have one bit of advice to give in 
the matter. Let not Governor Vardaman, 
of Mississippi, on any right or pretext 
of courtesy be invited to visit Ohio. We 
can imagine what he would say. He 
would recall how he rushed a private 
train to stop a threatened outbreak, and 
put the prisoner in his own car and took 
him to a place of safety. And he repeated 
a few days later his vigorous protection 
in another case. He wants law, and 
nothing but law, in Mississippi. He 
would teach Ohio a needed lesson in. the 
administration of law. Poor Ohio, that 
must go to Mississippi for instruction and 
example! 

The poor we have always with us: 
yes, and the vicious and lawless also. 
All our States have them—some more of 
them, some fewer ; but whether they shall 
submit to law or shall override Jaw is a 
simple matter of sheriff. The Lord give 
us sheriffs that can shoot! 
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Where Marriage Is a Misde- 
meanor. 


‘ Matrimony is an honorable estate ” 
—except in New York. ‘“ Commended 
among all men’—except school boards. 
The Prayer Book to be up to date must 
be revised in some such way as this. 
The efforts of the school authorities in 
Greater New York to stamp out matri- 
mony among teachers are not alto- 
gether successful. The Court of Ap- 
peals has declared invalid the by-law 
forcing the resignation of any teacher 
—that is, any woman teacher—who 
marries, and it has been discovered 
that it was not well enforced even when 
supposed to be legal. One teacher in 
Astoria was found guilty of having 
been married last vacation, and fur- 
ther detective work led to the disclos- 
ure of another scandal in the same 
school: one of the most reputable teach- 
ers was proved to have been living in a 
state of matrimony for the last three 
years without discovery by the school 
authorities. Of course, both women 
were discharged at once, but since it 


has been found impossible to replace 
the latter of these two teachers, even 
at her salary of $1,040, she will be con- 
tinuously hired to teach the same room 


as a substitute. We would, however, 
warn the School Board that compound- 
ing a felony makes one liable to its pen- 
alty, and by this evasion of their own 
law they are virtually compounding a 
marriage. 

While the school boards in many 
parts of our country are forcing out the 
married teachers, the French Govern- 
ment is trying to get a law passed pro- 
hibiting from teaching any one who 
has taken vows of celibacy. Now, why 
not arrange a system of international 
exchanges and make both sides happy? 
Let the married teachers go to France 
and the celibate come to America. Or. 
perhaps better still, let the wise men 
who have authority over the schools in 
the two countries get together and ar- 
gue the matter out before they carry 
out their opposing plans of regulating 
the domestic affairs of those who are 
so unfortunate as to be in subjection 
to them. 

The argument of the French is that 
telibates are so abnormal in their lives, 


dispositions and status in society that 
they are not fit persons to serve as edu- 
cators. This seems somewhat plau- 
sible at least. 

The argument of the Americans is 
that if married a woman ought to be 
supported by her husband and not at 
the expense of the community. This 
also sounds well, but in making this 
plea they virtually admit the worst 
charges that have been made against 
the managers of schools in the United 
States. They have often been accused 
of disposing of the places under théir 
control for the benefit of the teachers, 
not of the schools. The positions were 
patronage, spoils, to be divided among 
the victors in a political fight, or be- 
stowed on the needy. We have all 
laughed at the country town (variously 
located) which elected a street loafer 
justice of the peace on the ground that 
he had to be supported by the town 
some way, and in this position some- 
thing could be got out of him in re- 
turn. 

Now a Home for Incurable Old 
Maids is a worthy charity ; and in these 
days of municipal expansion it would 
not be at all out of the way for a city 
to provide for a few years light and 
agreeable occupation for nice yottig 
girls who have not yet found theim- 
selves, or a husband, but we object to 
using the public schools for these phil- 
anthropic purposes. Any of the school- 
ma’ams who are not giving a full 
equivalent for their salaries, but are in 
part supported by public charity, ought 
to be discharged without waiting till 
they are married, and any member of 
a school board who is guilty of keep- 
ing such a teacher on the pay roll ought 
to be put in the penitentiary for miis- 
appropriation of public money. Our 
children are so important that they de- 
serve the best teachers obtainable, and 
it ought not to make any difference 
whether a teacher is rich or poor, mar- 
ried or single, Republican or Democrat, 
Methodist or Catholic, born in the 
town or imported from another State. 
From a theoretical standpoint it would 
seem that the fact that a woman has 
been found lovable and attractive 
enough by some man to be selected as 
his wife does not prove that she ‘is less 
suitable as a teacher than her ¢éol- 
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leagues whose possession of these 
qualities has not been so evidenced, 
and it is not self-evident why a woman 
who has had children of her own is for 
that reason disqualified for taking care 
of the children of others. 


& 


A Suggestion for Church Union 


WE recall that some thirty-five or forty 
years ago the retiring Moderator of the 
Presbyterian General Assembly preached 
a sermon which was notable at the time 
for the slur it cast at the Episcopal pulpit. 
Certainly since Phillips Brooks became 
the prince of American preachers there 
has been no justice in calling it “im- 
becile,” and very far from imbecile is the 
Episcopal press. Certainly, if we were 
to choose the two most ably edited de- 
nominational papers in the United States, 
we could find none more able than 
The Churchman of this city and The 
Church Standard of Philadelphia. They 
freely discuss large and live subjects. 
And it is one of the few advantages of 
personal journalism—perhaps, the only 
one—that the name of the editor both 
gives and receives distinction. One can 
give credit to Mr. McBee for so ad- 
mirable and conclusive an argument in 
last week’s Churchman against establish- 
ing a diocese within a diocese in certain 
States, an argument which we commend 
to the Presbyterians, who have just been 
officially advised to do that very thing, in 
order to facilitate union with the Cum- 
berland Presbyterians. And so we can 
honor Dr. John Fulton for his attempt in 
The Church Standard to break down the 
wall which separates Episcopalians from 
other denominations. 

In the last of a series of eight elaborate 
editorials on “ The Attitude of the Epis- 
copal Church toward Non-Episcopal 
Churches,” that journal offers not a plan, 
but suggestions, toward union with both 
the Presbyterians and the Methodists. 
We will consider simply the latter, 
inasmuch as the differences of Metho- 
dists and Episcopalians are not so wide 
as those which separate the latter from 
the Presbyterians, and therefore a basis 
of union is ‘not so far to seek. The 
Standard tries to make the passage as 
easy as possible, and, indeed, does not 
propose any absorption whatever, nor 
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any union except perhaps fifty years 
hence. What separates is not bishops, as 
with the Presbyterians, but simply the 
matter of a questioned validity of orders. 
So what is asked is not that the Metho- 
dist clergy should accept reordination by 
the Episcopal bishops, so as now to vali- 
date the orders of all of them, but simply 
that a dozen or so Methodist bishops shall 
consent to be reconsecrated. It says: 


“ All that would be necessary in this case 
would be that the Methodist Bishops actually 
elected and holding office should consent, not 
by way of subjection or submission, but for 
the sake of future unity among the followers 
of Christ, to accept a hypothetical or conditional 
consecration from Bishops of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. If that were done, the 
whole difference of Orders between the two 
Churches would disappear within one genera- 
tion.” 


Meanwhile, there might be, it is sug- 
gested, a concordat between the two, pro- 
viding for mutual exchange of pulpits, 
and conditions of comity could be ar- 
ranged. 

That looks very easy. We shall be 
much pleased to see it done. And yet, we 


fear that it looks easier than it will prove 


to be. It is simply that the Methodist 
bishops shall accept conditional consecra- 
tion from the Episcopalian bishops, with- 
out at all denying that they have been 
already validly consecrated. It is not to 
satisfy them, but to satisfy the Episco- 
palian bishops, who do not believe that 
they were so consecrated as to be val- 
idly in the true succession. If now the 
Methodist bishops will only take this 
Episcopalian consecration, then both will 
be satisfied, and all the Methodist minis- 
ters subsequently ordained will be in the 
true succession, and all the old ministers 
who are willing to be reordained. 

We say this looks very easy. But let 
us carry it a step further. Episcopalians 
say that Methodist ordinations are now 
invalid because of a break in the succes- 
sion. But Roman Catholics say that 
Episcopalian ordinations are invalid for 
the same reason. Professor Briggs says 
that for the sake of union he would have 
the Episcopal ministers and bishops be 
reordained. by Catholic bishops, whose 
true succession is not in question. We 
ask, pace Dr. Fulton, will Episcopalians 
here follow Professor Briggs, who is 
willing to take a dozen ordinations for 
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the sake of Church unity? The relation 
of the Methodist Church to the Episco- 
palian is precisely that of the Episcopalian 
to the Roman Catholic. Methodists and 
Episcopalians are equally confident as to 
their own true ordination, while Epis- 
copalians and Catholics equally deny the 
true ordination of the denominations 
that came out from their fold. Why 
should not Episcopalians first get un- 
questionable orders from Rome before 
proposing to impart orders to others? 
Would not the Methodists be in a better 
position, as far as unquestionable suc- 
cession goes, if the Episcopalians would 
first validate their own position, so that 
the Methodists would not have to do it 
over again a little later? 

We have discussed the matter from the 
ecclesiastical side; we should have to dis- 
cuss it otherwise from the Christian side. 
Jesus told the Samaritans that the time 
was coming when neither in their moun- 
tan nor in Jerusalem should they wor- 
ship the Father. He did not mean it lit- 
erally, and probably there has been no 
time since then when on both hills God 
has not been worshiped. He meant that 
under Christianity, in the kingdom of 
heaven, matters of place or ritual are of 
no importance; they belong to the doc- 
trine of the Pharisees, which must pass 
away, when the Father will be worshiped 
spiritually, “in spirit and in truth.” 
Under Christianity it is absolutely of no 
importance when or how a minister is 
ordained or a bishop consecrated. To 
insist on one way and deny the equal 
value of another way—to concern one’s 
self about continuity or break, as if it 
made or marred the Church, is the doc- 
trine of Judaism, and of the Pharisee sect, 
at that. 

sut the question will then rise, If it is 
wnchristian to insist on a certain sort of 
ordination as essential, is it equally un- 
christian to insist on refusing a certain 
sort, at the price of perpetual disunion? 
That question Methodists must answer 
to Episcopalians, and Episcopalians to 
Roman Catholics, and the right answer 
may not be clear. Paul would not con- 
sent, for the sake of union, that all should 
vield to circumcision, but he was willing, 
for himself, to yield the shaving of his 
head. Would he have yielded that all 
must shave their heads? What would 
have been the effect on the Christian 
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Church if Paul had yielded the question 
of circumcision? Would it have made 
for spirituality and Christian liberty? 
What would be the effect on the Chris- 
tian Church now of insisting on one sort 
of valid ordination to the rejection of 
another? Would it make for more 
spirituality or more formality? That is 
the serious question. ‘ 

When will people learn that union can- 
not begin with the word must, but only 
with the word may? An iota separated 
the Church once—the difference between 
homoousion and homoiousion; an aux- 
iliary splits it now into subdichotomies 
of schism. The only vital union must 
come with liberty—liberty of administra- 
tion, liberty of interpretation, the re- 
moval of all impassable bars, the welcom- 
ing into the Christian Church of all who 
want to follow Christ, no matter what 
their creed, no matter how they ordain, 
no matter how or whether they adminis- 
ter the sacraments, no matter how they 
run their polity. Any test for union 
should be judged by the royal law of 
liberty. 

& 
The Moscow Gazette 
has decided what will 
be done as soon as the 
Japanese are conquered. There will be 
no question, it is said, of a second Con- 
gress of Berlin to rob the victors of their 
spoils. Korea is to be annexed, or, at 
least, the Japanese wholly excluded, and 
its most important ports fortified. The 
island of Tsushima is to be seized and 
strongly fortified, forever to exclude the 
Japanese from disturbing the peace of 
the Orient. The rest of Japan may be 
left alone, except Formosa, which is to 
be set “ free” under Russian protection. 
Neither British nor American interfer- 
ence is to be feared, because in the former 
case all that would be necessary would 
be to send an army into India by the way 
of Herat and another through Tibet, 
while the United States could be attacked 
by crossing into Alaska over the ice 
bridge at Bering Strait! We have had 
some marvelous strategy displayed by 
our own yellow journals, but nothing 
equal to this. The spectacle of Russia 
driving the Japanese out of Korea and 
at the same time climbing over this icy 
“ roof of the world ” to invade India, and 
effecting the conquest of America via 


What the Russians 
Will Do 
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Alaska, is so portentous that we have no 
doubt it will insure Anglo-Saxon neutral- 
ity. But now the secret plans of Russia 
are out, our General Staff should provide 
for this contingency, which they seem to 
have overlooked. Hitherto the few sur- 
veying parties who have passed through 
Northeastern Siberia in search of a prac- 
ticable all-land railroad or telegraph 
route have nearly perished of starvation 
in these Polar deserts, but if a big Rus- 
sian army is coming that way, some 12- 
inch guns ought to be put on the Ameri- 
can side, for there is no knowing but the 
Russians might even put a railroad 
across the Strait over the ice as they have 
on Lake Baikal. . 


Why should not the 
Philippine Government, 
supported by the credit 
of the United States, construct on its 
own account the railroads that are so 
much needed for the development and 
prosperity of the islands? Secretary 
Taft came to New York last week and 
asked a group of railway capitalists and 
other financiers how much Government 
aid would suffice to cause the construc- 
tion of these railroads by private cap- 
ital. He suggested a guaranty of a net 
income of 4 per cent., it is said, but this 
did not seem to be attractive. If pri- 
vate capital turns away from a guar- 
anteed interest of 4 per cent., with such 
additional profit as might be earned, 
here is an inviting opportunity for an 
experiment in Government ownership 
and operation in isolated territory 
where conditions would permit it to be 
made without the embarrassment of re- 
lations with railways owned by private 
corporations. It would do us no harm 
thus to become familiar by practical 
experience with the possibilities and 
comparative merits of Government 
ownership in the field of railway trans- 
portation. The proposition is at least 
one that deserves to be considered and 
discussed. 


Railways in 
the Philippines 
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They did pretty good en- 
gineering work in the old 
days without theodolites 
or derricks, but it was hardly as exact as 
that which we do to-day. The two head- 
‘ugs of the Hudson River tunnel met so 


The Hudson 
River Tunnel 


accurately last week that they did not miss 
their alignment by the visible fraction of 
an inch. When King Hezekiah dug a 
tunnel eighteen hundred feet long from 
the Fountain of the Virgin to the Pool 
of Siloam he had no instruments of pre- 
cision, and his task was all the harder 
because he had to curve the tunnel to 
avoid the Tombs of the Kings. And yet 
the two ends met with no great deflection, 
and a workman scratched on the wall of 
the tunnel, at the place of junction, a 
record of the event, which tells us how 
the workmen on one side were cheered 
by hearing the drilling on the other side, 
and then how they met and completed 
the work. It was not as great a task of 
engineering as the Pyramids or the Hud- 
son River Tunnel, but it required no 
small amount of skill. Tunnels were 
very important in the days when a city’s 
supply of water might be cut off by an 
enemy. We have come again into an age 
of tunnels which will revolutionize the 
transit facilities of our great cities. 


& 


It is an interesting. and 
unusual fact in connec- 
tion with the opening of 
the new Mount Sinai Hospital in this 
city this week that there are no dedica- 
tion exercises. This is a magnificent 
building, provided at a cost of nearly 
three million dollars by the Jews of this 
city, who refused to take any subscrip- 
tions for it from Jews out of town or 
from Gentiles anywhere, while open- 
ing it to patients of all faiths. They 
planned to have a grand opening, with 
the President and the Governor in at- 
tendance; but they found that not one 
of the wards was large enough to hold 
those that would have the right to at- 
tend. One of the trustees, who gave 
$175,000, declared that the poor East 
Side Jew who gave five dollars, and 
who would have given as much as him- 
self if he had had the money, had equal 
right with himself to be present. So 
they decided to give up the ceremony 
and have in place a reception for two 
days, to which all subscribers and 
friends would have equal admission. 
Our Hebrews have learned the lesson 
of American democracy, and are good 
teachers of it. In the present Eastern 
war they have not forgotten that they 
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are Americans first, as appears in their 
most creditable self-restraint, consider- 
ing their hostility to Russia. They are 
offering no battle ships to Japan, but 
merge their sympathies with those of 
the American people. 


a 


Parliament has 
passed the desired 
Chinese legislation 
for South Africa, but the King—that is, 
the Government—delays putting it into 
operation for the present, which we hope 
means indefinitely. We do not see how 
this identical system differs in principle 
from slavery for a limited term. The 
Chinese laborers imported to work the 
mines are prohibited trading, or holding 
any license that might compete with 
white labor; they cannot lease or pur- 
chase land or possess any economic 
rights. They can be transferred by 
assignment from one master to another. 
They will be confined in a compound, 
which they may not leave without a 
signed permit from theimporter, and 
any one leaving without such permit is 
liable to arrest without warrant, and the 
deserter is liable to a fine of $250, which 
he will have to work out. This is simple 
peonage, with scant pay to those who 
survive. It is not essential to the welfare 
of the world that the gold and diamond 
mines of South Africa get cheaper labor 
than the mines in other countries. They 
can get all needed labor if they will pay 
fair market wages. And it is not a pleas- 
ant thing to see Great Britain going back 
on her seventy years’ record since the 
time of William Wilberforce and George 
Thompson. 


Chinese Peonage in 
South Africa 


& 


The working of the new 
poll-tax provision in the 
legislation of certain States 
should be watched with care before it is 
imitated elsewhere. In Alabama, for 
example, the new constitution has been 
in effect two years and a little more, and 
one election has been held under it. It 
provides, among other things, that the 
poll-tax of $1.50 a year must be paid 
not only for the current year, but for 
every year since its adoption. If a man 
fails for two years, he must pay $4.50 
the third year. At the last election 45,- 
000 white men were disfranchised for 


The Poll Tax 
Provision 
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failure to pay their poll-tax; and this 
cumulative poll-tax will result in a cumu- 
lative reduction in the number of vot- 
ers. There was no election last year, 
and so no incentive to pay the poll-tax, 
and those who voted at the last election 
will lose their vote unless they bring re- 
ceipts for $3.00, and that paid in Febru- 
ary, while the election is in November, 
when probably 100,000 white voters will 
be excluded. This means an aristocratic 
electorate, the poor being disfranchised ; 
and those whose money gives them the 
suffrage will not be anxious to extend it. 
Having the power they will prefer to 
keep it ; and no change in the constitution 
can be made in less than five years. A 
similar condition is arising in Virginia, 
where the new constitution went into 
effect this year. Any one previously on 
the register list is put on a permanent 
register list and can vote, but only if he 
has paid the poll-tax of $1.50 six months 
in advance. If he was not on the list he 
must pay for three years preceding. 
The effect will be the same as in Ala- 
bama. It will result in government by 
an aristocracy, which many people pre- 
fer. How many are there who really 
trust the common people? Another re- 
sult will be corruption in the payment of 
the poll-tax. Read this, as to a recent 
election fight between two Democratic 
factions in Memphis, Tenn., writen by 
“ Ex-Confederate ”: 

“Without a thought of past experience 
Southern Democrats paid poll-taxes for ne- 
groes so as to secure their votes.” 


And thus many of both colors voted for 
the faction that paid their tax—and 
something besides. 


The degreeOt Doctor 
of Divinity is usually 
merely honorary, like 


The Degree of 
Doctor of Divinity 


that of Doctor of Laws. An announced 
enlargement in the course of the Union 
Theological Seminary in this city seems 
to look toward making a degree that shall 
be given for attainments in theology and 
on examination, just as the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy has ceased, among 
all reputable institutions, to be an honor- 
ary degree and.is given purely for schol- 
arship after a course of study and origi- 
nal research. The transfer of Professor 
Briggs from the chair of Biblical The- 
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ology to that of Theological Encyclo- 
pedias and Symbolics is one step in the 
new direction, which plans for an in- 
crease in the professorship and a three 
years’ course for those who have 
graduated from the usual theological 
course, and who, on completing such a 
further course of study and proving 
their fitness, shall receive the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity. Dr. Briggs’s new 
professorship might well provide work 
for more than one man. Symbolics alone 
ought to include the comparative study 
of the doctrinal positions of the chief re- 
ligious bodies, as stated in their official 
confessions of faith, and also a study of 
Irenics, which would show what is their 
consensus, eliminating their differences 
in order to determine the principles and 
methods of reconcilation. We are in- 
formed that Professor Briggs will spend 
the coming year abroad preparing for his 
new duties. 
& 

We have had another week of the 
investigation of the Mormon Church, 
but nothing has come out which 
changes our opinion that Mr. Smoot 
cannot be excluded from his seat in 
the Senate. That is proved, which 
everybody knew, that quite a number 
of the older men, including half of the 
Twelve Apostles, continue to live in 
polygamous relations, and that it is not 
the policy of the State of Utah to dis- 
turb those who do so, so long as there 
are no new polygamous marriages. It 
is also proved that Apostles must either 
get special permission from their asso- 
ciates to accept political office or must 
resign their Apostleship. But we do 
not see that this is a reason for exclud- 
ing Mr. Smoot. Mr. Depew was re- 
quired to resign the Presidency of the 
New York Central Railroad when he 
became United oar Senator. 


Our Congressmen might not have 
got into such a passion over the con- 
tents of the Post Office report which 
they asked for if they had not been so 
busy in getting offices for their constit- 
uents. Mr. Hepburn, of Iowa, says 
that if it is a fault to do such favors he 
has been guilty ten thousand times in 
the 23 years of his service in Congress, 
and he is proud of it. We like better 
the record of the Street Cleaning De- 
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partment in this city, whose head, 
Major Woodbury, says he has suc- 
ceeded because for two years not a man 
has been appointed or removed for po- 
litical reasons. Mayor Low never in- 
terfered with him, and we trust Mayor 
McClellan will not. Tammany wants 
one visible proof of its goodness. 


While Germany has just removed 
the last of restrictions against the 
Catholics, by rescinding the law which 
excluded Jesuits from teaching, France 
is proposing legislation utterly to for- 
bid all teaching, in public or private 
schools, by members of religious or- 
ders. Germany, more than half Prot- 
estant, can allow freely what France, 
almost wholly Catholic, cannot allow 
at all. It looks strange; it is wrong. 
In Germany liberty of religious thought 
feels strong enough to take all risks. 
What France needs now is to abolish 
the Concordat, to put the support of 
the Church on the free will of its mem- 
bers, to grant full liberty of teaching to 
all, at their own expense, and then let 
the best win. 


It was a courtesy for the Emperor of 
Germany to present to the United States 
a statue of Germany’s great soldier, Fred- 
erick the Great. It was only decent for 
President Roosevelt to accept it as cour- 
teously, and it is not decent for men in 
public positions to resent the gift. Our 
War College or Naval Academy is a 
good place to erect such a statue, or a 
statue of Alexander, or Julius Cesar, or 
Napoleon, if any one chooses to give it; 
and there it would be as much in place as 
the Twelve Apostles on the Milan 
Cathedral. 

&, 


General Kuropatkin, who is starting 
to command the entire Russian military 
forces in the East, talks big. He told 
a French correspondent that after driv- 
ing the Japanese out of Manchuria and 
Korea he proposed to overrun Japan, 
and have the treaty of peace signed in 
Tokyo. That sounds fine. And yet 
we remember an old military leader of 
some distinction in the Near East, who 
said: “ Let not him who girdeth on his 
armor boast himself as he that putteth 
it off,” 
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Insurance 


Accidents and the Seasons 


THE changing seasons bring with them 
accidents that are peculiar to each, and 
the companies engaged in the business 
of personal accident insurance are now 
preparing for the annual crop of spring 
accidents to follow those arising from icy 
pavements. Injuries from burns that have 
been a hazard during the long, hard win- 
ter are now passing, but these will be 
followed by injuries arising because 
of outdoor sports that will present- 
ly become seasonable. Last season the 
football casualties alone were nineteen 
lives lost, thirteen players severely in- 
jured, some of whom will be crippled for 
life. One boy became insane because of 
injuries sustained, while lesser injuries 
due to football reached well into the hun- 
dreds. Golf, baseball, polo, rowing, 
swimming and bathing—all furnish mov- 
ing causes of accidents according to sea- 
son. The automobile is becoming more 
and more of a danger. Accident insur- 
ance is something of a compensation 
when casualties come, and one never can 
know when falling building material may 
A build- 


carry injury or death with it. 
ing may collapse at any time, and the 
elevator is by no means free from ever 
present danger. 


Instalment Insurance 


THE old idea of life insurance was to 
pay certain stipulated premiums annually, 
and in case of death without lapse in the 
payment of premiums the beneficiary re- 
ceived the face of the policy in a lump 
sum. It was presently found, however, 
that many women, beneficiaries as wives 
or near relatives of policy holders, were 
greatly embarrassed because of the ne- 
cessity, under maturing policies, of 
handling large sums of money, to which 
they had not previously been accustomed. 
The suddenly acquired estate was too 
often wasted in their inexperienced 
hands, and the family ultimately found 
itself in actual want. Many men, with 
acquired knowledge of the limitations of 
certain members of the gentler sex, 
would not insure themselves in their 
favor with the collateral hazard thus 
signified. 

In view of all this it was an excellent 
move in the development of contracts of 


life insurance to provide therein for the 
payment to the beneficiary of continuous 
or limited instalments, so as to make 
a stipulated income certain over a period 
of years. A practical guaranty by ex- 
perienced financiers of the successful in- 
vestment of funds arising because of the 
insurance policy was thus made, and the 
rate of interest was better than could 
otherwise have been obtained. Pay- 
ments of insurance money under this in- 
stalment plan present certain features 
that will thoroughly appeal to the aver- 
age man, who could, perhaps, not be in- 
duced, because of reasons generally well 
grounded, to accept a policy that would 
leave the wife a large sum of money at 
death. Instalment payments offer a solu- 
tion for a vexed question in life insurance. 
& 


Insurance Lectures at Yale 


THE following lectures in the insur- 
ance course at Yale University have been 
announced : 

March 21.—‘ Economical Functions 
of Insurance with Relation to the Fam- 
ily,” John M. Holcombe, of the Phcenix 
Mutual Life. 

March 28.—* Economical Functions of 
Insurance with Relation to the State,” 
John M. Holcombe. 

April 1.—“ Government Insurance,” 
Professor Farnam, Yale University. 

April 25.—‘“ Governmental Insurance,” 
Professor Farnam. 

May 2.—‘ Insurance Law,” 
E. Gross, Hartford. 

May 16.—“ Industrial Insurance,” 
John F. Dryden, of the Prudential. 

May 30.—Special lecture, John A. Mc- 
Call, of the New York Life. 

June 6.—Special lecture, J. W. Alex- 
ander, of the a i Life. 
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TuHeE Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 
pany have insured the risks of the 
Hamilton Fire Insurance Company of 
this city, and the Commercial Union has 
re-insured the risks of the Greenwich 
Fire Insurance Company. The Provi- 
dence-Washington Company, of Provi- 
dence, R. I., has re-insured the entire 
agency business of the Firemen’s Insur- 
ance Company of Baltimore. These are 
a few of the changes that have taken 
place as a consequence of the Baltimore 
fire. 





Financial 


The Shipyard Trust 


Ir has been known for some time that 
Governor Odell was one of those who 
subscribed for bonds of the United States 
Shipbuilding Company, commonly called 
the Shipyard Trust. Last week his bonds 
(par value $188,000) were sold at auc- 
tion. He had paid go for them; they 
were sold at 26, and his loss is $120,000. 
The Governor, it is understood, desired 
to be relieved of all connection with the 
company, at any cost, in order that he 
might be free to take any action which 
the duties of his office should suggest. 
It is now reported that the alleged viola- 
tions of law in connection with the pro- 
motion of the company will soon be con- 
sidered by a special grand jury in this 
city, and that the Attorney-General of 
the State will co-operate with District 
Attorney Jerome in the prosecutions that 
will probably ensue. There may also be 
a thorough investigation by a committee 
of the Legislature, altho at last accounts 
the Governor was inclined to oppose any 
legislative inquiry that should be con- 
fined to the affairs of the Shipbuilding 
Company. 

& 


Steel Corporation's Report 


FuLL details of the year’s business are 
given in the annual report of the United 
States Steel Corporation for 1903, issued 
last Saturday. Net earnings were $1009,- 
171,152, against $133,308,762 in 1902, a 
loss of $24,000,000, or 18 per cent. 
Therefore the year’s surplus, remaining 
after the payment of all charges and 
dividends, was only $12,304,000, against 
$34,253,000 in the preceding year. By 
the conversion of preferred shares into 
the new bonds, the preferred stock has 
been reduced to $360,281,000. It was in 
the last quarter of 1903 that the sharp 
decline of business, which caused a sus- 
pension of the dividends on the common 
stock, seriously affected the company’s 
income. In that quarter the net profits 
fell to $2,230,000, against $21,000,000 in 
the corresponding quarter of 1902. Un- 
doubtedly, however, there has been im- 
provement since the erd of the year. 
This is shown in the steady increase of 
pig iron output, a very recent advance 
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of prices in the wire and nail depart- 
ments, growing demand for other prod- 
ucts, and much activity at the present 
time in many of the Corporation’s mills. 


& 


WITHIN a month an electric rail- 
way from New York (Jersey City) .to 
Philadelphia, with only one change of 
cars, will be in operation. The distance 
will be covered in about three hours, and 
the fare for a round-trip will be $2.25. 


....The Western Union Telegraph 
Company’s quarterly report, accompany- 
ing the usual declaration of dividend, 
shows (with business partly estimated) 
that the surplus on April 1st will be $14,- 
607,028, against $14,360,345 on January 
Ist. 


....William W. Woods, formerly Vice- 
President of the Central National, has 
been elected President of the Federal 
Bank. Robert A. Doolittle, for many 
years connected with the Importers’ & 
Traders’ National Bank, was elected 
Cashier. The capital of the Federal 
Bank is one quarter million dollars, the 
surplus fifty thousand dollars, and the 
total resources nearly nine hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 


....The new officers of the New York 
Security & Trust Company, which recent- 
ly combined with the Continental Trust 
Company, are as follows: Otto H. Ban- 
nard, President ; Osborn W. Bright, First 
Vice-President; Willard King, Second 
Vice-President ; Alexander S. Webb, Jr., 
Third Vice-President ; Henry E. Ahearn, 
Secretary ; Mortimer N. Buckner, Treas- 
urer. Charles S. Fairchild, Ex-Secretary 
of the Treasury, was elected Chairman 
of the Board. 


....Dividends announced: 


Manhattan R’way Co. (quarterly), 1% per 
cent. and extra 1 per cent., payable April rst. 

Chicago, Mil. & St. Paul R’way (preferred), 
$3.50 per share, payable April 22d. 

Chicago, Mil. & St. Paul R’way ‘common), 
$3.50 per share, payable April 22d. 

Mergenthaler Linotype Co.. 21g per cent. 
payable March 31st. 

Western Union Tel. Co, 14% per cent., paya 
ble Apri] 15th 

Otis Elevator Co. (preferred), $1.50 per 
share, payable April 15th. 

Otis Elevator Co. (common), $2.00 per share, 
payable April 15th. 
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The Psychological Moment 


The great battles of the world have been won by 
striking at the right moment. The great reputations 
of the world have been made by doing the right 
thing at the right time. The great fortunes of the 
world have been acquired by making the right 
investment at the right time. 

In making an investment it is a mistake either to 
invest too soon or to wait too long. If one invests 
too oon he may find he could have bought cheaper 
alittle later. If he waits too long he may not be 
able to get it at all. 

Given a good thing, there is undoubtedly a psy- 
chological moment when one can get into it on the 
best terms—not necessarily when it is the cheapest, 
but when the risk is least and the promise of re- 
turn best. 

The GEORGE A. TREADWELL MINING 
COMPANY has proved itself to bea good thing. It 
has a great property, selected by one of the world’s 
best practical metallurgists in one of the best mining 
districts of the world, and it has spent a million 
dollars in developing and equipping that property, 
and has brought it already to the producing and 
self-supporting point. All that is needed now is to 
increase its equipment and enlarge its smelting 
capacity and it is ready to take its place high up on 
the list of the world’s great copper producers and 
dividend payers. 

It is selling the remaining stock in its Treasury 
for this purpose. It is selling it only a little above the 
price for which two years ago it commenced selling 
stock to start the work of development and equip- 
ment. The purchaser now gets the benefit of all 
that has been spent during that two years and of 
the immense values disclosed by that two years’ 
work, and he is two years nearer—only alittle way 
away from—dividends. 

Now is the psychological moment to 
make the investment. 

_ Professor Treadwell believes thatitis as good an 
investment now as the United Verde, its near neigh- 
bor, was when he recommended it to his friends 
some years ago, and when it was selling for about 
the same price as the Treadwell stock is selling now. 

The purchasers of the United Verde have received 
ahundred and eighty per cent. dividends and made 
three thousand per cent. profit on their investment. 


Prices will be quoted on application. 


leorge A. Treadwell Mining Co., 


27 William Street, New York. 





FOR THE 


TEETH 


Sore Throat 


Hoarseness, Quinsy, Tonsillitis 
Laryngitis and other throat 
troubles quickly relieved 
and promptly cured 
by the use of 


Hydrozone 


This scientific germicide is used and 
endorsed by leading physicians every- 
where. Itisabsolutely harmless, 
yet a most powerful healing agent. 

By killing the germs that cause 
these diseases, without injury to the 
tissue, Hydrozone cures the patient. 
Sold by Leading Druggists. If not 
at yours, will send trial bottle, pre- 
paid, on receipt of 25 cents. 


Cet, Chest tactants 


Dept. E, 57 Prince Street, New York 


FREE —Valuable Booklet on How to Treat Diseases 








IT IS A FACT 


That ease and comfort are desired 
by alltravelers. The 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


assure this by their part water 
route to the Pacific Coast. Elegant 
new passenger steamers every 
Wednesday, New York to New 
Orleans; delightful sea trip of 
four anda half days; thence via 
SUNSET LIMITED to all points 
in Louisiana, Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona and California. For full 
information, free illustrated 
pamphlets, maps, time-tables, rail- 
road and steamer berths, address 
any agent of the 


Southern Pacific 


New York, 349 Broadway, 1 Broadway ; 
Philadelphia, 109 South Third St. ; Bos- 
ton, 170 Washington St.; Syracuse, 120 
South Franklin St.; Baltimore, 109 East 
Baltimore St. 


“*? BREATH 
L. H. NUTTING, General Eastern Passenger Agent, 


in this package yon get both liquid and NEW YORK CITY. 


powder. This is the Large Size. E. O. McCormick, P.T M., - - San Francisco, Cal. 
T.J. Anperson,G. P A., - - - Houston, Texas, 
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HOTELS, RESORTS, TRAVEL, ETC. 





CLARK'S PARTIES TO EUROPE, 1904 iwrine”sprine and 


summer. Ocean tickets by all lines. Send for Touris tte. 
. C. CLARK, 118 Broadway, . York 


EASTON SANITARIUM, 


Select class of nervous and mental pe received. Twenty- 
oe years’ experience; late first Ass t ) in Middle- 
wn, N. Y., State Hospital visit before dec 

SPENCER MINNES. ‘Tr 


HOLIDAYS IN ENGLAND 


Senet 4cents (postage) fo for Illustrated — entitled ‘* Holi- 
days in En ribing Cathedral Route, Pilgrim 
Fathers, Dickens ym Tennyeon Districts aa the Harwich 
Hook of Holland Route, Twin Screw Steamship Line, Eng- 
land to Rotterdam or Antwerp. Address, 


GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY OF ENGLAND 
362 Broadway, New York 





. Easton, Pa. 








PHRSON Ati. 


Readers of Tos INDEPENDENT insorented 2 in foreign ¢ eet Pe 
rees ive free of all charge “ ry Book of Little Tours in 

a 100-page complete descri ket ide for 1 ie cal carly api 
cation be made to Pror. MA IN TOWNSEND, io. 


LAKEWOOD, N. J. 


Should you care for information about 
Lakewood, New Jersey, and its famous 
hotels, LAUREL HOUSE and LAUREL. 
IN-THE-PIN ES, write for a free copy 
of the beautifully illustrated souvenir 
magazine, 


‘“‘LAWREL LEAVES FROM LAKEWOOD. 
Issued monthly. Address D. B, Plumer, Lakewood, N.J, 








The land of big trees, of shining seashores, 
of orchards and grain fields, vineyards and 
thriving cities is less than three days from 

Chicago via the electric-lighted 


Overland Limited 


Solid through train daily over the only double- 
track railway between Chicago and the 


Missouri River. 


Two fast daily trains between Chicago and 
San Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland. 


The Best of Everything. 


All agents sell tickets via this line, 


W. B. KNISKERN, 
P. T. M., ©. & N.-W. RY. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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It takes a good 
dealer to sell right 
amp-chimneys 


MAcBETH. 


The Index tells you, in ten minutes, all you need to 
now for comfort with lamps and the saving of chim- 
wy-money ; sent free; do you want it? 


MAcBETH, Pittsburgh. 


FOR THE WINTER 


TBE RALCUOUDA 0h: 
Frost Unknown Malaria Impossible. Sea Trip, 48 Hours by 
Elegant Steamships Weekly. 


For the Winter Cruises go to the 


WEST INDIES 


8 DAYS’ TRIP, 20 DAYS IN THE TROPICS. 


For Pamphlet, giving full information, apply to 
4. E, OUTERBRIDGE & COMPANY, 99 Broadway, N. Y. 
Agents for Quebec 8. 8. Co., Ltd., A. Ahern, Sec’y, Quebec, Canada. 


Or to THOS. COOK & SON, 21 Broadway, N. Y., 
and their agencies 











La 
runks, Bags, Suit Cases. 
= THE BEST GOODS ONLY. 








_— 


ST. DENIS 


Hotel 
Broadway and Eleventh Street 
NEW YORK 


Huropean Plan 





, Courteo 
Ceptional Excellence are 
have secured 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors 








THIN DIET 


No Nourishment In It 


It’s not so easy to keep up when coffee has so 
ruined the stomach that food won’t digest. 

A Mo. woman says: “I had been an invalid for 
two years from stomach trouble caused by coffee, 
got so bad I couldn’t digest food and for quite a 
while I lived on milk and lime water—nothing but 
that—a glass of milk and lime water six times a 
day. In this way I managed to live, but of course 
did not gain. : 

“It was about 5 months ago I began using Postum 
Food Coffee; did not need the milk and lime 
water after that, for I gained rapidly and I cannow 
eat a good meal and drink from 1 to 3 cups of 
Postum each meal and feel fine. 

“T would not go back to coffee for any reason- 
able pay. I like Postum better than coffee now 
and make Postum by directions on box and it is 
just fine; never found a better way to make it than 
on box. Now this is all true and you can easily 
prove it.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. : 

Postum is a brew from field grains with all the 
nourishment leftin. It makes red blood and re- 
builds particularly well where coffee has done 
damage as it does to nearly all who drink it. 

A 10. days’ trial of Postum in place of coffee 
works wonders. There’s a reason. E ‘ 

Get the little book, “ The Road to Wellville” in 
each pkg. 


"We are Going to the 
Christian Endeavor Hotel, 
World’s Fair, St. Louls 


direct from Union Station. 
fort. Hotel capaci! 


Chemical Building, St. Louis, Mo. 





ERSONS visiting Boston should see for them- 
selves the Latest and most Unique Hotel 
Enterprise in America. 


—THE NEW— 


EACONSFIELD 


Boston’s Great Summer as well as 
Winter Hotel. 


Twenty minutes from centre of Boston by electric cars 
every two or three minutes. Location exceptional. Hotel 
within large park. Auto station, stables, and tennis courts 
owned by management. Apartments —_ and very hand- 
somely furnished. Bath and telephone in each suite. All 
suites and rooms sunny, 7 and homelike. Very at- 
tractive for permanent and transient visitors. 


Rates by the month same as by the year. 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 
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‘*A new ‘ promised land.’” 


SALT LAKE 
IN WINTER. 








In the valley of the Jordan which 
traverses a new promised land sits 
the gem of Utah—Salt Lake City. 
The climate is delightful, the city is 
of unusual interest, and a visit is 
always enjoyable. It can best be 
reached by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


and their connections. 


A copy of No. 5 of the “ Four- Track Series,” 
** America’s Winter Resorts,” will be sent free, 
post-paid, to any address, on receipt of a postage 
stamp, by George H. Daniels, General Pansonaur 
Agent, New York Central & Hudson River Rail- 
road, Grand Central Station, New York. 








P pes I4\ANUFACTURING 
Ci PANY. 


The gungiesenee of bicycling ng brings withit one apie the fasts = 


The Tve-, CHAINLESS BICYCLE 


der, by aslight pressure of foot on pedal, toehange 
Poitier = der, by asight prem climbing and difficult roads. 


Eastern Dept., Hartford,Conn.}| Western Dept., Chicago, Ill. 
Columbia Cleveland Tribune} Crescent Rambler Monarch 
Crawford Fay Juveniles} Imperial Crescent Juveniles 


talogues free at our 10,000 dealers’ stores, or any one Cate 
- logue mailed on ’ receipt of & two-cent stamp. 


























VIRGINIA HOT SPRINGS 


2,500 FEET ELEVATION OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


Waters, baths, hotels and scenery nowhere equalled 


Rheumatism, gout, obesity and nervous troubles cured. 

Golf, pleasure Jory fine livery and outdoor pastimes. THE 

NEW HOMESTEAD is modern in the strictest sense and 

os by the highest class. Brokers’ office with direct 
wire 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
. World’s Fair Scenic Route 
allows stop-over at Covington, Va , on through tickets to 
Cincinnati, Louisville, Chicago. St. Louis and the West, for 
side trip to the Springs, 25 miles distant on branch line. 
ge compartment car, via Washington, leaves N. Y., 

55 p.m., arrives Springs 8.25 a.m., eastern time. Excursion 
tickets at C. & O. offices, 362 Broadway, offices Penna. R. R. 
and connecting lines generally. 


FRED STERRY, Manager, Hot Springs, Va. 
Select Summer Tours. Best 


Steamers; small parties; ~— 
ideas; personal escort. Rev. L. D 
TEMPLE, Flemington, G. N. J. 








LEWIS & CONGER 


Housefurnishing Warerooms 
BEST QUALITY ONLY 
rE. Cooking Utensils, Housecieaning Articles 
Crockery, Fireproof Earthen and Porce Coo: 
Ware, China oi and Glass, Sanitary Articles for sick room ani 
nursery, Water Coolers, Ice Cream Freezers, Clothes Wring- 
ers, Fire Goods, Wooden and Willow Ware, Fire Sets, And- 
irons and Fenders in Brass and Iron, Cedar and Camphor 
Wood Trunks, Carpet Sweepers, etc., ete. 


EDDY REFRIGERATORS 
Our Standard for the past quarter century. 


Goode delivered tree to any part of the ‘‘ Greater 
New Y ”? or soretally packed and delivered at 
pe MS ~ thin 1 


fewis® @oncER 


130 and 132 West 42d Street 
Between Broadway and Sixth Ave. NEW YORK 








ar Dr SAACTHoMPSONS EYE WATER 





COUGHS, SORE THROAT, HOARSE- 
pS NESS effectively relieved. 
BRONCHIAL Sold in boxes only. Avoid imitations. 


Fac-Simile Ls A tie ” Bak on every 
Signature of Litem box. 





WhatIs Daus’ Tip-Top? 
TO PROVE that Daus’ “Tip-Top” is 
© best and simplest device for m 
100copi es from Den-Wr write ten and 6 
copies from typewri 
we wil > tg * — 1 licator, 


ten a by ~ ut deposit 


Price $7.50 less trade 5 t 
discount of 33144, or or SO Ne 

THE FELIX F. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 

Daus Building, 111 John St., New York City- 





JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 
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BUFFALO 
LITHIA WATER 


Has for Thirty Years Been Recognized By the Medical Profession 
as an Invaluable Remedy in Bright’s Disease, Albuminura of 
Pregnancy, Renal Calculi, Gout, Rheumatism and All Diseases 
Dependent upon a Uric Acid Diathesis. Time Adds to the 
Voluminous Testimony of Leading Clinical Observers. 


Robert C. Kenner, A.M., M.D., £x-President Louisville Clinical Association, and 
Editor of Notes on Kenner, A.M.» Me and T. herapeutics,’’ Louisville, Ky. (See “ Garrod’s Ma- 
teria Medica and Therapeutics,” fourth edition, revised by Kenner.) : ear : 

“In the treatment of Gout and all the BUFFALO LITHIA WATER is indicated and will be 
manifestations of Uric Acid Poisoning, ! . found very efficient. In 
Rheumatism, especially the chronic expression, we shall find the water very valuable. The waters of 
both springs have been found by extensive trial to possess remarkable solvent powers over Renal Cal- 
culi and Stone in the Bladder. We have the authority BUFFALO LITHIA WATER is of great 
of that great clinician, Prof. Alfred L. Loomis, that wae : 1€ 
Bright’s Disease, and Hammond and other great observers find it greatly beneficial in this condition. 
In dyspepsia and gastro-intestinal disorders the water has been found very efficacious. In vomiting 


and nausea of pregnancy there is BUFFALO ; ” 
20 remedy more » mone ar i LITHIA WATER frequently shows itself to be. 
Medical testimony mailed to any address. For sale by druggists and grocers generally. 
Hotel at Springs opens June 15th. 
PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 











Spring Season New . 
1904 Spring 
Goods 


Silk Dress Goods (in all the new weaves). 
Elegant line of Wash Fabrics. 
White Goods for Graduating Gowns. 
Shirt Waists and Suits. 


EVERYTHING IN 
FURNISHINGS. ‘Give me the 


° 99 
It costs but one cent to send for samples R 
and prices. emington 


Cash orders from Five dollars 
upwards DELIVERED FREE within : : 
Three hundred miles. Says the expe rienced buy: er. 
Send trial order. It will pay you. Satis- Remington 
faction guaranteed. Typewriter Co, 


327 Broadway, 
New York. 











The Taylor-Woolfenden Co. 


Woodward Ave. and State St., 
Mail Order Dep't. DETROIT, MICH. 
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WESTERN CANADA 


LANDS 


POSSESS GREAT ATTRACTIONS. 

The man having a large family, 

the renter, and, in fact, any one 
who may be looking for a home, cannot do better 
than make inquiry regarding the 


Free Homestead Lands 


of Western Canada, noted for its adaptability to 
gn raising, cattle sapening and mixed saomsing, 
ts climate is highly spoken of. Socially, the people 
of Western Canada have no peers. The several re ig: 
ious denominations are well represented. Law an 
order are most carefully observed, while the observ- 
ance of the Sabbath dog be most strictly guarded, 

For Atlas, Railway Rates and other information, 
apply to nearest authorized Canadian Government 
Agent, or to 


W. D. SCOTT, Sup’t of Immigration, OTTAWA, CANADA. 


rees! Trees!! 


A Full Line of High Grade Nursery Stock 


Which inciudes 100,000 Peach Trees, fine and healthy. Also 

pple. Pear, Cherry, Plum Trees and Small Fruits. Forest 

and Ornamental Trees by the acre. Roses, Asparagus, etc. 
A large stock of California Privet, bushy and fine. This 

Btock is a)l well grown and will give good satisfaction. 
end for catalogue. Address 








cost more—yield more— 
save all experimenting— 
save Cocos. 48 
ears the ndard Seeds. 
old by all dealers. 1904 
Seed Annual postpaid free, 
to all applicants. 


D. M. FERRY & CO., 
Detroit, Mich. 





RELIABLE SEEDS 
PLANTS AND BULBS 


lied 65 years to the most critical horticulturists 
or paper” but 
houses 


illustrations, colored plates, directions 
and reference = ies — - 10c, 
(postage) and free three pac 
a Asters, Pinks and Poppies. 
HENRY A. : 
DREER, 
714 Chestnut Street, 
' ~ Philadelphia. 





THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post-Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 
Terms of subscription, Payable in advance: one year 
$2.00. Single Copies, 10 Cents 


$500 Given Away 
Write us or ask an Alabastine dealer 


for particulars and free sample card of ALABASTINE, 
the Sanitary Wall-Coating. Never rubs or scales. 
You can apply it—mix with cold water. N 

breeding, out-of-date hot-water ¢ 

Alabastine in 5-lb. 

ware, drug and 

our artiste’ ideas . 


ALABASTINE CO., 105 Water St., N. Y., or 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


FINANCIAL 


DIVIDEND 


PAYING MINING, OIL, TIMBER; SMELTER, 
AND INDUSTRIAL STOCKS making possible 
LARGE INTEREST and PROFITS, listed and 
unlisted, our specialty. Booklets giving full in- 
formation mailed free on application. 


DOUGLAS, LACEY & CO. 
Bankers 2 Brokers, 66 Broadway, New York 


MONTHS FREE 


THE INVESTOR’S REVIEW 


A journal of advice for everybody. Fully illustrated. 
Gives latest and most reliable information concerning inaustrial, 
mining, oil and other stocks and enterprises. No investor can 
afford to be without it. Keep posted. Knowledge is power. For- 
tunes have been lost for the want of knowledge of opportunities 
that came too late, and fortunes have been made by gaining knowl- 
edge easily obtained if you will only seek it. Great opportunities 
come and go. Great fakes likewise. Get posted before investing 
inanything Write at once for free sample copy. 


THE INVESTOR’S REVIEW, 
1350 Gaff Blidg., Chicago, III. 











The Audit Company 
of New York. 


AUGUST BELMONT, 
Acting President. 


WILLIAM A. NASH, JOHN J. MITCHELL, 
Vice-Presidents. 


THOMAS L. GREENE, 
Vice-President and General Manager. 


GEORGE W. YOUNG, 
Treasurer. 


Audits, Examinations, 
Appraisals. 


NEW YORK, 
Mutual Life Buildings, 
43 Cedar Street. 


Philadelphia. Chicago. 





Nsur 


full infor 
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$3,000,000 
NEW YORK CITY 344% 
Tax Exempt Gold Bonds 


(Payable in Fifty Years) 
TO BE SOLD THURSDAY, MARCH 24, 1904 








OFFERED DIRECT TO INVESTORS 





A legal investment for trust funds, exempt from 
taxation except for State purposes. No “all or none” 
bids received, thus giving investors the same ad- 
vantage as dealers. Bonds are awarded to bidders 
offering the highest premium. 


in a led envelo nclosed in ee aféresses on velope. TWO PER CENT 
i us GCOMPANY BID. It m n cash or certified check on State 


Send bids 
OF PAR VALUB MUST A t be 1 
or National bank of New York City. This deposit will, if requested, be return ° 

bidders.” For fulles information see "City Foguestes ‘published ot 2 city Halt 


Consult any Bank or Tra st Company, or address 


EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller City of New York 
280 Broadway, New York 





Incorporated 1853. 


United states Thust Company of New York, 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 


CAPITAL, . . ; $2,000,000 
SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED : pmorrre. - . $12,210,639 








LYMAN J. GAGE, Pres. D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-Pres. JAMES 8S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 





JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of the Board of Trustees. 


d, 
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O joan with ons oval Say Ww Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 
LL AL EEO IREE A SETI NS REIL IE TARE TN 


over complete. In 5 ears we ha’ 
learned z “+ 





gow handling western m ge8 
tore experienee. We give you the benefit of that experience. ELLSWORTH Q JONES 
° 
been surpass John Hi 
fall information free. PERKINS & & CO., Lawrence, Kan. be ‘Home’ Ome” Established ern ler 5 “5 ~ eee 





how to select the best. fro one List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address 
thequality of the poour aties now on hand h 
Iowa Falls, Iowa. 
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| Statistical a 
1904 Tables Edition 


Complete statistics of all of the 
roads of the United States, Canada 
giving capi in, 
ends, fixed charges, rate of interest on bonds, 
date of maturity, amount outstanding, the num- 
ber of miles covered by the various mortgages, 
of prices for 1903. 





foregoing and omer equally valuable in- 
formation presented gratuitously in pocket size 
booklet always convenient for ready reference. 


D sits accepted subject te drafts. 
Interest allowed a. -*% balances. 


investment securities dealt in, and Com- 
mission Orders executed upon the 
New York Stock Exchange. 


Spencer Trask 8 Co. 


William and Pine Sts., New York. 
67 State Street, Albany, N. Y. 





WESTERN LANDS 
AND DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON 131 State Street, Boston, Mass. 





UARTERLY REPORT OF THE 
ORIENTAL BANK, 
at the close of business on the 3d day of March, 1904: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discoupts $6,417,317.35 
Overdrafts 5,119.30 
Due from trust companies, 
and brokers. 
Due from approved reserve agents. 
Banking house and lot. 
Other real estate.. 
Stocks and bonds.. 
Specie 
United States legal tenders and 
notes of National banks 
Cash items, viz.: 
Bills and checks for the next day’s exchanges. 
Other items carried as cash 


313,736.00 
535,629.58 
108,291.54 
$9, 693,916.00 


$750,000.00 
912,000.00 


129,957.62 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in, in cash 
Surplus fund 
Undivided 
taxes pa 
Due depositors 
Due trust companies, banks, bankers, brokers 
and savings banks 
Due Treasurer of the State of New York 
Amount due not included under any of the 
above heads, viz.: 
Unpaid dividends 
Taxes 


STATE oF NEw York, County or New YORK, 88.: 

R. W. JONES, Jn., President, and GEO. . ADAMS, 
Cashier, of the Oriental Bank, a bank located and doing 
business at No. 182-184 Broadway, in the City of New York, 
in said county, being duly sworn, each for himself, says 
that the foregoing report, with the schedule “x “2 | 
the same, is true and correct in all respects, to the t 
of his knowledge and belief; and they further say that the 
usual business of said bank has been transacted at the 
location required by the banking law (Chap. 689, Laws of 
1892), and not elsewhere; and that the above report is 
made in compliance with an official notice received from the 
Superintendant of Banks, designating the 3d day of March, 
1904, as the day on which such report shall be made. 

R. . JONES, Jr., 
GEO. W. ADAMS, Cashier. 

Severally subscribed and sworn to by both deponents the 
8th day of March, 1904, before me. 

[Seal of Notary.] (10) H. BE. RANK. 

Notary Public, New York County. 


$9,693,916.00 © 
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The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT, 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage 
Loans upon Real Estate. - - - 


THE GENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 
of the City of New York, located_at 82) Broadway, in the City of 
New York, in the State of New York, is closing its affairs, ‘Ali 
note holders and other creditors of the association are therefore 
hereby notified to present the notes and other claims for payment. 
CHARLES 8S. YOUNG, Cashier, 
Dated March 7, 1904. 


29th YEAR. 








DIVIDENDS 
MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE GOMPANY. 


New York, March 8, 194. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors held this day a regular 
quarterly dividend of TWO AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. was de- 
clared, payable on and after March 31, 1904, to the stockholders of 
record on Tuesday, March 15, 1904, at three o’clock P. M. 

The transfer books will close on Tuesday, March 15, 1904, at one 
o’clock P. M., and reopen on April 1, 1904, at ten o.clock A. M. 


FRED’K J. WARBURTON, Treasurer. 








WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH GOMPANY. 
New York, March 9th, 1904. 
DIVIDEND NO. 142. 


The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly dividend of 
ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. upon the capital stock of 
this Company, payable at the office of the Treasurer on and after j 
the 15th day of April next, to shareholders of record at the close of 
the transfer books on the 19th day of March inst. 

The transfer books will be closed at three o’clock on the after- 
noon of March 19th inst, and reopen on the morning of April ist 
next. M. T. WILBUR, Treasurer. 


OTIS ELEVATOR CGOMPANY. 





OMMON 0. 2. 
They have also declared a dividend of $2.00 PER SHARE out of 


the net profits accumulated previous to January 1, 1904, upon the 


ry 
common stock of the Company, payable at this office April 15, 194, 
to common stockholders of record at the close of business on 
March 81, 1904. LYNDE BELKNAP, Treasurer. 


INSURANCE 
THE 1904 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary 





Assets, Jan. ist, 1904, «= 

Liabilities, -« «© «© « «# %0,943,508.01 

Surplus, = = - - - = 2,647,491.38 
’ Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


New York Orricg, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway. 


GEO. J. WIGHT, 
Manager of Agents for Southern New York. 








E papi 
ipon the 
1 15, 1904, 
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New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - Boston, Mass. 





$35, 784,010.50 
32,569,406.71 


$3,214,603.79 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
CASH distributions paid upon all policies. 
Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid 
insurance values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
chusetts Statute. 
Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on application to 
the Company’s Office. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest, 
S, F. Trull, Secretary. 


Assets, Jan. 1,1904, - 
Liabilities, - - - 





Alfred D, Foster, Vice-Prest, 
Wm, B, Turner, Asst, Sec’y. 


THE 


Berkshire Life 


Insurance Company, 
PITTSFIELD, = = = = MASSACHUSETTS. 


INCORPORATED 1851. 


The definite surrender values in cash or paid up insurance 
guaranteed by the usetts Non-Forfeiture Law, in 
accordance with which all policies of the BERKSHIRE are 
issued, the solid financial condition of the company, its vy 4 
surplus, its handsome dividends, its liberal policies, and i 
promptness in payin all legitimate claims, make the Berk- 
SHIRE & most desirable company for the policy holder and 
the agent. For circulars and rates address : 


New York and New Jersey Agency, 253 Broadwa: 
cor. Murray street, New’ York. i 


Je H. ROBINSON, - - - General Agent. 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity—as 
best adapted to their practical wants 
such as is issued by the 

Provident Savings Life Assurance Society, 


8. W. SCOTT, President. 
__ 346 BROADWAY, = - = NEW YORK. 














f, =) 


The ‘W ashington 


Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., E. S. FRENCH, 
President Vice-President 














=- 











MARINE and INLAND INSURANCE. | 


Atlantic Mutual | 
Mnsurance Company) 


OFFICE, 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Organized in 1842, 


INSURE8 AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND TRANS. 
PORTATION RI8K8 AND WILL IS8UE POLICIES } 
MAKING LO88 PAYABLE IN ENGLAND. 


Assets Over Twelve Million Dollars 
for the Security of its Policies. 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured} 
and are divided annually upon the premiums ter- 
minated during the year, thereby reducing the cost} 
of insurance. j 

For such dividends, certificates are issued bear- 
ing interest until ordered to be redeemed, in ac- 
cordance with the Charter. 


A. A. RAVEN, President. 

F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres'’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres'’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 
G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec’y. 


Mutual Reserve Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK A. BURNHAM, President 
305, 307, 309 Broadway, NEW YORK 


Certificate of the Valuation of Policies 
Three and One-Half and Four Per Cent. 


STATE OF NEW YORE 
INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


ALBANY, N. Y., January 2nd, 1904. 
I, FRANCIS HENDRICKS, Superintendent of Insurance of the f 
State of New York do er certify that the Mutual Reserve Life | 
Insurance Company of the City of 
York, is duly authorized to transact the business of Life Insur- 
ance in this e. 

I further certify that in accordance with the provisions of Sec- 
tions Fifty-two and Eighty-four of the insurance law of the State 
of New York, I have caused the policy obligations of the said Com- 
pany onsrensing on the 3ist day of December, 1903, to be valued as 

r the Combine Experience Table of Mortality, at Four per cent, 





nterest, and the American Experience Table of Mortality at Three 


and one half per cent. interest, and I find the net value thereof,on ff 


the said 8ist day of December, 1903, to be k our Million, Two Hundred ; 
and Three Thousand, Nine Hundred and Nine Dollars, as foliows: Ff 
Net Value of Policies $4,203,909 
a Additi Fee 
? = Annuities......... $4,203,909 | 
Less Net Value Policies Reinsured eta 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my f 
hand, and caused my Official Seal to be affixed, at the 
city of Albany, the oy and A pear first above written. 

FRANCIS HENDRICKS, 
Superintendent of Insurance. 


Total Payments to Pollcyholders, $57,784,177.00 
Surplus (0 Policyholders, - -  §06,587.89 


ie 


—_—m 





ew York, in the State of New ff 
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ORGANIZED 1852 


ontinental (Fire) Insurance Company 


Home Office 


ontinental Building, 44-46-48 Cedar St., N.Y. 


Western Dept. 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ills. 














The Continental’s Baltimore Losses will 
be Paid in Full and its Net Surplus 
will still be over Six Million Dollars 








HE BEST INSURANCE is the Cheapest. 


OFFICERS 
Henry Evans, President 


Edward Lanning? Vice-Pres- 
idents 


' Secretaries. 


Ass’t Sec- 
retaries 


William L. Andrews. 
George F. Baker. 
Clarence W. Bowen. 
Henry Evans. 
G.Trowbridge Hollister. 
Oo. R. Tuttle 


J. A. Swinnerton James H. Hyde. 


DIRECTORS 


George E. Kline. 

. H. Lamport. 
Edward Lanning. 
William G. Low. 

Richard A. McCurdy. 
Aurelius B. Hull. William H.McIntyre. John L. Riker 
. C. Moore. 


Insure in the CONTINENTAL 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 


Under whose supervision the funds 
of the Company are invested. 


Charles A. Moore. 
Alexander E. Orr. 
F. P. Olcott. 
Cyrus Peck. 
illiam A. Read. 


Alexander E. Orr, Chairman. 
Geo, F. Baker. F, P. Olcott. 


Elihu Root, John L. Riker. Wm. A. Read. 





Sy 7 \ 1-1") 


J. M. ALLEN, President 
WM. B. FRANKLIN, - Vice-President 
F. B. ALLEN, - Second Vice-President 
J. B, PIERCE, - - - Secretary 
L. B. BRAINERD, - = Treasurer 
L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, -_ Asst. Secretary 





1904 FIRE INSURANCE 1904 


a 
National of Hartford, 
CONNECTICUT. 
STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1904. 
Capita] Stock all cash 


0 le 
Re-Insurance Reserve 2 1:35 
Unsettled Losses and other claims i ’ 183 
Net Surplus 1, B 


Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1904 $6.463, 828.59 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. B. R. STTLLMAN, Secretary 


H. 4. SMITH, Asst. Secretary. 





State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President 


January rst, 1904. 


ASSETS - - bie, te oe 
LIABILITIES, - . 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) 


$23,249,248.36 
21,064,170.00 


$2,185,078.30 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents: 


P. D. ARMOUR 





‘did not have any life insurance and did not com 


sider it worth his while. He was the exception; 
the overwhelming majority of rich men do believe 
in it, and most of them prove their faith by invest 
ing in it themselves. If you would join the great 
army of “average” men, take some insurance; 
you think the example of the rich good to follow, 
do the same. The METROPOLITAN LIFE INSUR 
ANCE GOMPANY OF NEw YORK will send you 
formation, in response to a postal card. 


Sore eves Dr SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WAT EL 





